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The Synoptic Problem 


Hugo McCord 


Certainly no one ever read Matthew, Mark, and Luke without be- 
ing struck by 
The Similarities. 

“With exception of a few incidents (68 verses), the whole contents 
of St. Mark are practically found in St. Matthew and in St. Luke.”! 
In Matthew and Luke is found 98% of Mark.2 

Though Jesus healed vast numbers of various diseases, the first 
three gospel writers “nevertheless agree in selecting the same cases 
of healing.” While reporting Jesus’ unceasing teaching, “yet they 
usually concur in reporting the same discourses.” All three agree 
“with regard to the general conception and order of the whole nar- 
rative.” Further, there is a “remarkable agreement in words and 
phrases” in the Greek, yet Jesus spoke in Aramaic. 

None of the three exactly follows either the Hebrew or the Sep- 
tuagint in rendering Isaiah 40:3 and Malachi 3:1, yet all three agree 
word for word in a new rendering of those quotations. Even “very 
rare words or forms are sometimes employed by all three.’”’? Hastings 
contends that the parenthesis “(he saith to the sick of the palsy)” 
is impossible “if all were independent.’ 

“There are no cases in which Matthew and Luke exactly harmo- 
nize, where Mark does not also coincide with them.” There is such 
agreement “as does not occur in any other authors who have written 
independently.” 

Likewise, however, no one ever studied Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
without observing 


The Differences. 

Each writer has episodes peculiar to himself. Especially is this 
true of Matthew and Luke, but Mark has two miracles and two 
parables not in the others. Even in similar material, often the dif- 
ferences are so great “as to appear, at first, actual contradictions.” 
Witness the two genealogies, the demoniacs of Gerasa, the Jericho 
healing, the petition of the mother of James and John, and the res- 


urrection.® 


1Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1912), 
XIV, 390f. 

2J. E. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies (New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1946), III, 112-115. 

3B. D. Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1906), 80-84. : 

4Editor James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), 304. i 

5William Smith, Dictionary of Bible (Cambridge: Houghton, Mif- 
flin and Co., 1894), II, 944. 

6Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1912), 
XIV, 390f. 
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Their general disposition of material is different. Matthew gives 
three chapters to the Sermon on the Mount and one to parables, 
while Luke divides both into several portions “which he connects 
with distinct circumstances. Matthew groups similar topics, while. 
Mark and Luke are more chronological.’’6 


Further, “numerous variations” occur in “particular arrangement 
of facts and words ... Either evangelist suppresses or adds a de- 
tail which modifies the incident.” In addition, “verbal differences” 
are “hardly less numerous” than their resemblances. Each writer 
has “his peculiar and favorite words and expressions.” “In the 
very passages which abound in verbal coincidences” are verbal dif- 
ferences. Identity is never extensive, and “unless in reported dis- 
courses of Christ rarely beyond a few words at a time.’’6 


According to Matthew, the palsied man was told to take up his 
kline; according to Mark, his krabbatos; but according to Luke, his 
klinidion. Further differences in wording come when least expected, 
as in the institution of the Lord’s Supper and the inscriptions on 
the cross.® 


The existence of so many divergencies in the same books with so 
many identities has given rise to what is called 


Tho Synoptic Problem. 


The Greek words meaning “with” or “together” (sun) and ‘“see- 
ing” (opsis) were compounded into an English word “synoptic.” It 
describes the first three gospels because they “see together” so many 
things in the life of Jesus. They are called the “synoptic gospels.” 
Why they are so much alike and yet so different is the ‘synoptic 
problem.” “The use of the word Synoptic as applied to the first 
three gospels is due to J. J. Griesbach, a German theologian of the 
eighteenth century.’”? 

But the synoptic problem is older than the name. ‘Tatian’s treat- 
ment of the several gospels in the construction of his Diatessaron in 
the latter part of the second century, shows clearly that he had ob- 
served the practical equivalence of many of the narratives in the 
several gospels.”8 Nevertheless, the problem was “practically un- 
known to the ancient ecclesiastical writers . .. St. Chrysostom and 
St. Augustine are the only Fathers” discussing it. ‘Only in the 
course of the eighteenth century” was a “scientific examination of 
the question” actually started.? 

The importance of the problem is underscored by Gore as “an 
issue vitally and inextricably bound up with the defence of the 
Christian Faith as based upon historical facts. Upon its solution 


‘Editor C. G. Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London: Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., 1909), I, xxi. 


Sk. D. Burton, A Short Introduction to the Gospels (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1906), 80. 


Sei Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1912), 
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depends the credentials of our evangelists as trustworthy histori- 
ans,”710 


Attempted Solutions. 


I. The Dictation Theory. 

That every word was mechanically dictated by the Holy Spirit is 
an unsatisfactory explanation, says McGarvey, for the Spirit “did 
not guide” the writers “into that which they already possessed.” 
“The theory fails to account for the play of the writer’s human 
feelings,”!1 as well as stylistic differences, and variations in con- 
tent. 


II. A Fixed Oral Tradition. 

Constant oral repetition of events in Jesus’ life is bound to have 
brought some fixity of expression. Some say this explains the sim- 
ilarities and omissions. But it does not explain the selection by the 
synoptic writers of the same materials nor their presentation of 
those materials in the same general order. It does not explain rare 
Greek words and irregular sentence arrangements which are alike, 
nor the differences in the prayer Jesus taught his disciples.!2 
Though the oral tradition theory “contains some truth,”!% it is asy- 
lum ignorantiae.”14 Gore eliminates the oral theory because the 
Marcan material is found in the same order in Matthew and Luke, 
and the latter never agree against Mark as to order. The “awk- 
wardness” and “extremely cumbrous wording” of Matthew 9:5; 
Mark 2:10; and Luke 5:24 argue against an ora! source.1® 

Ill. The Mutual Dependence Theory. 

That the synoptic gospel written first was used by the one next 
composed, and that the one published third then used the first two, 
is the mutual dependence hypothesis. Every possible order (Matthew- 
Mark-Luke; Matthew-Luke-Mark; Mark-Matthew-Luke; Mark-Luke- 
Matthew; Luke-Matthew-Mark; Luke-Mark-Matthew) has its advo- 
cates. But whoever is put first, there are times when the others 
are more complete, thus necessitating another source. Moreover, the 
apparent contradictions ought not to exist on the mutual dependence 
theory. And this theory does not explain differences in arrange- 
ment “where the temporal sequence is very close.” 


10Bditor Charles Gore, A New Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 33-42. 

11J, W. McGarvey, Evidences of Christianity (Louisville: Guide 
Printing and Publishing Co., 1891), 212. 

12Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1912), 
XIV. 390f. 

13D, M. Beck, Through the Gospels to Jesus (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1954), 49. . 

14Editors T. K. Cheyne and J. S. Black, Encyclopedia Biblica 
(London: Adam and Charles Black, 1901), II, 1845. ; 

15Editor Charles Gore, A New Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 33-42. 

16Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1912), 
XIV, 390f. 
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Hastings observes the birth narratives show Matthew and Luke 
were not mutually dependent, and that Mark is so “graphic and 
autoptic” he could not be an abbreviator of Matthew. Moreover, 
Mark is “fuller than Matthew” in parallel passages.1* 

If the agreements suggest mutual dependence, the variances sug- 
gest a poor job of dependence and a great degree of independence. 
And to make any inspired writer a mere copyist or editor is degrad- 
ing. 

IV. The Documentary Hypotheses. 

(1). The One Document Source. 

That there was a written primitive gospel longer than Mark used 
by all the synoptic writers is the one document hypothesis. Otto 
held to a “parent document” (Stammschrift) in varied forms, say-. 
ing that Luke stayed with it more closely than the other two.1’. But, | 
asks Filson, why did such a document disappear? and why did not. 
the Fathers mention it? “Most scholars conclude that while shorter ' 
sources no doubt existed, no document complete enough to be calied 
a full Gospel preceded the earliest of our Synoptic Gospels.”!8 

“We have rejected the theory that our Gospels were written in 
Aramaic.’!8 Though the genealogies must have been from Semitic 
sources, the differences point to Greek lists as used by Matthew and | 
Luke.19 Beck says the one document theory, either in Hebrew or 
Aramaic, plus oral tradition, is “oversimple” and has “no historical 
evidence.”’29 

(2). The Two Document Theory. 


Description and Evidence. 


That Matthew and Luke copied from Mark and from another 
document for the major portions of their gospels is the two docu- 
ment theory, called Zweiquellentheorie.21 The second document is 
called “Q” from the German word meaning “source,” Quelle. This 
second document is postulated as an explanation for the non-Marcan 
material in Matthew and Luke that is so similar. “By 1900 the ma- 
jority of Protestant critics had come to recognize not only the pri- 
ority of Mark but also the existence of another source.’19 Filson 
says the two document hypothesis by 1900 “largely held the field, 
and it has never been dislodged,” though challenged and expanded.!8 

The Marcan priority is said to be proved by six facts 

(a). Content. 


“Editor James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), 304. 


18h. V. Filson, Origins Wout Is (N Vere ‘ : 
1938), 115f. s of the Gospels (New York: Abingdon Press, 


19Catholic Encyclopedia (N York: Robert A 
Seay Coe 1 (New Yor ober ppleton Co., 1912), 


20D. M. Beck, Through the Gospels to Jesu: eke 
ue hareniony. og pels to Jesus (New York: Harper 


“1J. E. Steinmueller, A Companion to Scripture Studies (New 
York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., TOAG) eels 2S talbye 
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Matthew has 90% of Mark in “very largely identical” language, 
while Luke has 50%.22 

(b). Wording. 

Matthew and Luke oftentimes use the “actual words of Mark” 
either “alternately or both together.” “Matthew employs 51% of 
the actual words used by Mark.”22 

(c). Order. 

The ielative Marcan order is used by both; when Matthew does 
not employ it, Luke does.22 ‘“‘Over a large part of his Gospel Luke 
is clearly reproducing the story of Mark, not only in substance and 
in order but with the closest verbal agreements.”23 ‘To Matthew, 
Mark is the primary source and provides the framework.’’24 


(d). Improvements. 

Both Matthew and Luke are said to have improved Mark’s style 
and grammayr.’’22 

(e). Distribution. 

The use of “great blocks’25 of Mark in Matthew and Luke “looks 
as if each had before him the Marcan material in a single docu- 
ment.’’26 

(f). Vividness. 

The freshness and vigor of Mark argue for priority.27 

Dummelow gives his reasons for the Marcan hypothesis as fol- 


lows :28 
Except 30 to 40 verses, all of Mark is in Matthew or Luke. 
But since both Matthew and Luke have important unique sec- 
tions, they must have been borrowed from Mark. 
Mark did not use Matthew, for he would not have omitted 
Matthew’s great sections (chs. 1-2, 5-7, 18, 25). Matthew did 
not copy from Luke for he would not have omitted Luke 10, 
12, 15, 16. Luke did not use Matthew or he would have used 
the parables in Matthew 18 and 25. 
Matt. 24:14-16 is taken from Mk. 13:14. 
Matt. 14:1-3 follows Mk. 6:16-17 in being non-chronological. 
Matt. 4:18 copies “for they were fishers” from Mk. 1:16. 
The story of Jairus’ daughter is interrupted by all three to 
tell of the woman with an issue. 
Matt. 8:16 uses “when even was come” and Luke 4:40 uses 
“when the sun was setting” from Mk. 1:82. 
Mark’s order is always supported by Matthew or Luke, where- 
as Matthew’s deviations from Mark are never backed by Luke, 
and Luke’s deviations from Mark are never backed by Matthew. 
Matthew and Luke are most similar when they use a passage 


22B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1980), 151f. 

23B. H. Streeter, bid., 201 

24B, H. Streeter, ibid., 208. 

2°>B. H. Streeter, ibid., 167. 

26B. H. Streeter, ibid., 165. 

27Vincent Taylor, The Gospels (London: Epworth Press, 1938), 


3. 
28Editor J. R. Dummelow, A Commentary on the Holy Bible (New 


York: The Macmillan Co., 1933), Ixxxiii. 
aya} 


also found in Mark. They are very diverse otherwise: Na-- 
tivity and sermon on mount. 

Beck observes Mark is most original since he uses eight Aramaic: 
quotations, while Matthew uses only one, and Luke none.29 The: 
document Q, he says, is represented in 200-250 verses used in com-- 
mon by Matthew and Luke but not found in Mark. 


Riddle points out that Mark had the “backbone” the “vertebrates” 
of which Matthew separated at five places for discourses.°° 

The imprisonment of John the Baptist, Hastings says, is a paren-- 
thesis dislocated in both Matt. 14:3 and Mk. 6:17, but located in Lk.. 
3:19.31 

The Marcan hypothesis to Streeter is beyond dispute: “I am un-- 
able to comprehend how anyone could haye the slightest doubt” ex-- 
cept he has “eccentric views of what constitutes evidence.’’%? It is: 
a “demonstrated fact.’%3 Moffatt too is quite dogmatic: “The prior-- 
ity of Mark to Matthew and Luke no longer requires to be proved.’’#' 


3 


Caution. 


Notwithstanding the conclusiveness with which many critics give: 
themselves to the Marcan hypothesis, there are others not so sure: 
the final word is said. Iverach writes, “Yet the problem remains: 
unsolved,” and argues that if Matthew and Luke ‘followed a pat-- 
tern set by Mark” why is there a fore-history? a genealogy? why;7 
are there so many sayings of Jesus?35 


“The problem of sources does not yield to final solution,” concludes: 
Loetscher.36 


Beck, while holding to Marcan priority, admits that synoptic study) 
is based on “inferences which are not always accepted uniformly; 
among scholars.’’37 


Filson, writing from the same general view, says the investigation’ 
has not given us “final and conclusive results,’ but only the “best! 


29D. M. Beck, Through the Gospels to Jesus (New York: Harper: 
& Brothers, 1954), 34f. 

SoD. W. Riddle, The Gospels, Their Origin and Growth (Chicago:: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), 289. 

‘1Kditor James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (New York:: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954), 304. 

°°B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Com-- 
pany, Ltd., 1930), 164. 

33B. §. Streeter, ibid., 331. 

‘4James Moffatt, An Introduction to the Literature of the New: 
Testament (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927), 180. 

35James Iverach, International Standard Bible Encyclopedia: 
eerie Michigan: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1946), 
__ *8L. A. Loetscher, Twentieth Century Encyclopedia (Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1955), 469f. 


87D. M. Beck, Through the Gospels to Je New York: 
and Brothers, 1954), 34. petedo rd estag (New (Oa 
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reconstruction” sc far achieved. The investigation has been “grad- 
ual, halting, and not without some zigzags.’”’38 

Burch, very definitely of the same basic views, concedes the re- 
sults of synoptic study “do not submit to the demands of any one 
explanation thus far offered.’’:9 

Streeter, discussing the Beelzebub controversy and the mustard 
seed, believes the two document hypothesis is too simple: “We have 
positive evidence that the version which Luke gives is not obtained 
by a free editing of Mark.’’4° 

Julicher, likewise holding fundamentally to the two document idea, 
admits that “arguments of the opponents of the priority of Mark 
have some force.’’41 

Nash too is convinced of the Marean hypothesis, but does not con- 
sider the matter closed: “The priority of Mark is a strong prob- 
ability.” The “lively coloring”-of-Mark argument to him is not con- 
vincing, for he sees that such could be the “temperament and ability 
of the reporter.’’#2 

The amber caution light is seen when brilliant Streeter, after 
years of study, admits he had been wrong. In reference to certain 
material attributed to Q he is very frank:43 

I reflected that, if a man of Harnack’s insight can be driven 
by the logic of his premises to the conclusion that such a say- 
ing is an editorial addition, there must be something wrong 
about the premises. Then it dawned on me that the assump- 
tion on which he—and I too—had been working was funda- 
mentally false ... Thirteen years ago I myself, under the 
malign influence of the “unconscious assumptions” of the Two 
Document Hypothesis, argued that these three parables [lost 
sheep, marriage feast, talents] occurred in Q. 

(3). The Multiple Document Theory. 

Schleiermacher (1817) affirmed there were Semitic and Greek 
originals in fragments.44 This theory satisfied a school of critics 
given to what is called “form criticism,” which says “the earliest 
sources are fragmentary crystallizations of the oral tradition.’’4> 


38F, V. Filson, Origins of the Gospels (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1938), 115f. 

29—. W. Burch, Abingdon Bible Commentary (New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1930),- 867f. 

40B,. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1930), viii-ix. j 

41G, A. Julicher, New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1950), 
VII, 184. 

42H. S. Nash, New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1950), 
VY, 28 


"438. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1930), 244. 

4Catholic Encyclopedia (New York: Robert Appleton Co., 1912), 
XIV, 390f. c 

45Vergilius Ferm, An Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1945), 756f. 
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Objection to the multiple document theory is that Mark does not 
appear to be a compilation of written sources.** 


(4). The Four Document Theory. 

In 1924 Streeter changed to what is called the four document hy- 
pothesis. Seeing the inadequacy of the two document theory, he 
affirmed that Matthew, in addition to using Mark and Q, also had 
a special Matthaen source, “M,” and the Antiochene tradition. Luke 
he said had a special source, “L,’’ which he combined first with Q 
to make what Streeter designates as “Proto-Luke.” Later, when 
Luke found Mark, he re-wrote Proto-Luke incorporating Mark and 
additional sources. Q, written 50 A.D., had about 270 verses. L,. 
written 60 A.D., was composed of about 400 verses. Mark, about 60 
A.D., had 661 verses. M, about 65 A.M., had 230 verses. Proto- 
Luke, composed of Q and L, had about 700 verses.*¢ 

Filson says there is no way to prove L existed, and that the Proto- 
Luke idea is complicated with no historic evidence: it “rests upon 
no evidence of surviving documents or references in early Christian 
literature.”47 As Matthew is composed of Mark, Q, and M, so Luke 
(argues Filson) can be composed of Mark, Q, and L, without any 
intervening Proto-Luke. Q “is only a postulated document whose 
existence and use by Matthew and Luke is assumed.” ‘Strict and 
tangible proof of the existence and use of Q cannot be given . 
but it is highly probable.” It is not necessary to assume the exist- 
ence of L, for its material could “have been collected from oral tra- 
dition.” As to M, did Matthew have access only to one extra source 
(beside Q and Mark) or “to a number of sources’? M is “quite 
possible” but “by no means to be regarded as probable.” “There is 
great persuasiveness in Streeter’s arguments, but they are not quite 
convincing. His view is not generally accepted.” 

But Streeter is quite firm, asserting Proto-Luke was ‘a substan- 
tial document comparable to Mark in scale and importance.” Though 
Luke used Mark, ‘“Proto-Luke was the document with which he 
started and which he preferred to Mark where they differed.’’48 


Objections to Documentary Hypotheses. 


The surveyor starting from a wrong landmark is hopelessly wrong 
thereafter no matter how accurately he proceeds. In addition, if 
he starts from the right landmark, he could make mistakes as he 
goes along. As careful as is Streeter, he confessed he made mistakes 
as he went along, assuming something “fundamentally false” and 
proceeding under a “malign influence.” If a thorough and brilliant 
scholar has made mistakes after he left his landmark, is it also pos- 
sible he (and others) began at the wrong landmark? Could there: 


46B. H. Streeter, op. cit., 150. 


47K, V. Filson, Origins of the Gospels (N York: : . 
1938), 115f. g t ospels (New York: Abingdon Press, 


‘SB. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1930), xiii-xiv. 
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be “something wrong about the premises”? some “unconscious as- 
sumptions”? Could the wholesale copying approach be a “malign 
influence” even though now “universally accepted’?49 

(a). Matthew and Luke Agree Against Mark. 

Even if one assumes large-scale copying, it does not follow that 
Matthew and Luke used Mark. Exactly the same kind of evidence 
used to prove the Marcan hypothesis can be mustered to prove 
Matthew and Luke never saw Mark, and that Matthew either used 
Luke or Luke used Matthew. Sometimes Matthew and Luke agree 
in a reading, but Mark’s is different. This would indicate (on the 
critical assumptions) Matthew’s dependence on Luke, or of Luke 
on Matthew, but certainly not of Matthew or Luke on Mark. Critics 
recognize the force of this objection to the Marcan hypothesis. “The 
one difficulty,” says a scholar committed to that view, is that Mat- 
thew and Luke “‘sometimes suddenly agree together against’? Mark.®° 
In one passage (Mark 4:30-32) he admits there are “twelve small 
verbal coincidences between Matthew and Luke against Mark.” 
Scott says there are about 30 places in which “Matthew and Luke 
agree with each other, while differing from Mark.’®! Hawkins 
reckoned “some 240 instances of agreement of Matthew and Luke 
against Mark.’’52 

These agreements against Mark, says Taylor, constitute “a real 
problem,” though “insufficient to invalidate” the Marcan priority.®3 
Many attempts have been made to explain this “real problem.” Ac- 
cording to Cheyne and Black, Matthew and Luke had a Mark “dif- 
ferent from that which we now possess.”°+ <A different and earlier 
Mark postulated to explain this contradiction of the theory is called 
“Ur-Marcus.” But Streeter does not feel Ur-Marcus saves the sit- 
uation, and proves the wished-for document never existed: “I have 
also, I hope . . . finally disposed of the troublesome phantom of an 
‘Ur-Marcus’ (or earlier version of Mark) which has for too long 
haunted the minds of scholars.”°° 

Since canonical Mark does not fit the Marcan hypothesis, and 
since Ur-Marcus is a phantom, some have gone in the other direc- 
tion to postulate “a later, improved edition’’°* of Mark as that which 


49Last two words: Editor Charles Gore, A New Commentary on 
Holy Scripture (New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 33-42. 

50Charles Gore, ibid., 36. 

516, F. Scott, The Literature of the New Testament (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1986), 36. wees 

527, K. Cheyne and J. S. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1901), II, 1850. 

58Vincent Taylor, The Gospels (London: The Epworth Press, 
1988), 54. } 

aa K. Cheyne and J. S. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London: 
Adam and Charles Black, 1901), II, 1850. 

55B, H. Streeter, The Four Gospels (London: Macmillan and Com- 
pany, Ltd., 1930), xxiii. : 

56Editor Charles’ Gore, A New Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1928), 36. 
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Matthew and Luke used. But a revised Mark, ‘“‘the exact reverse 
of any Ur-Marcus theory,’®? solves no more problems than the 
phantom and is just as destitute of proof. An appraisal of it could 
be called a post-mortem over Post-Marcus. 

The force of the Matthew-Luke agreements against Mark has 
provoked diligent study in attempts to hold on to the Marcan pri- 
ority. Whereas critics deny the word-coincidences among the syn- 
optics could have come from three independent reporters of re- 
peated traditions, yet they turn to that explanation as a help on 
the Matthew-Luke versus Mark problem: “the right word is so ob- 
vious that, if half-a-dozen independent correctors were at work, they 
would all be likely to light upon it.’58 “But there are just too 
many” verbal agreements ‘to make this at all a plausible explana- 
tion.”’59 

Streeter thinks much of the difficulty lies in accidents of copy- 
ists.6e Corrupt manuscripts of Mark have come since Matthew and 
Luke used Mark. Texts should be corrected with the Marcan prior- 
ity in mind. When the manuscript evidence is “at all even” we are 
“bound” to take that which agrees with “the demonstrated fact of 
the dependence on Matthew and Luke on Mark.” Thus he builds 
on one assumption to prove another assumption. His own warning 
is a boomerang: “It is against ‘unconscious assumptions’ that crit- 
ics of the Gospel most need to be on their guard.’’61 

Scott says Matthew and Luke may have changed from their orig- 
inals to agree with each other.®2 But if so, why did the changers 
leave poor Mark out in the cold? Too, says Scott, Matthew and 
Luke were abridging Mark’s account. Further, they found Mark in 
error (as in 2:26) and would not follow him. And they wanted to 
improve on Mark’s harsh language and to correct his grammar. 
Streeter agrees with Scott and says that in correcting Mark, Mat- 
thew and Luke “sometimes coincide.’’*®? But is it logical to say 
that when Matthew and Luke “sometimes coincide” they are inde- 
pendent of each other, but when Matthew and Mark coincide, there 
had to be copying? Streeter is again poignant: “The psychologists 
are all warning us of the peril of the ‘unconscious motive.’ ”’64 

(b). The Need for Ur-Marcus is Against Marcan Dependence. 

So many gaps and misfits are observed when Mark is looked on 
as the copybook of the other synoptics, Cheyne and Black say that 


57B. H. Streeter, op. cit., 153. 
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it is “inconceivable that the canonical Mark could have been the 
work which served Matthew or Luke as a source.”6> Ag pointed out 
in (a), some critics, unwilling to surrender the Marcan dependence, 
realizing Mark just does not fit, imagined an earlier edition of 
Mark and christened it Ur-Marcus. When Ur-Marcus was marked 
“arbitrary’’66 and “purely hypothetical’®? then the “later, improved 
edition’’*S was suggested. Now the tendency is to fall back on 
canonical Mark again. 


Thus it has been necessary to postulate: first, the use of Mark; 
second, of Ur-Marcus; third, of revised or Post-Marcus; and fourth, 
of Mark again. The very fact it has been necessary to project these 
ideas to get a Mark different from Mark is a confession of the in- 
adequacy of the theory. It is a fourfold admission that the Marcan 
theory does not fit the facts, and represents attempts to imagine 
facts that would fit the theory. It is the opposite of scientific in- 
duction and the reverse of true historical criticism. 


(c). Q a Misfit Too. 

“Q is only a postulated document whose existence and use by 
Matthew and Luke is assumed.”5® Ropes “is skeptical with regard 
to the very existence of Q.”7° But Streeter says we are “justified” 
in the “highly probable” assumption “‘so long as we remember’ it 
“falls just short of certainty.”*1 However, the postulation of a Q 
does not explain where the first and third synoptics obtained their 
common non-Marcan material, for the Matthew-Luke similarities 
are not similar enough. Compare the beatitudes. Though the 
Matthew-Luke material is “substantially the same,” says Gore, yet 
it is “in two rather different forms.”72 


Therefore, unless Matthew and Luke did a poor job of copying, 
the Q theory has to be revised, because “one (or both) of the two 
versions did not come from Q.’’*3 To make the theory fit the facts, 
some suppose’+ two rescensions of Q, designated as Q-Mt. and Q-Lk. 
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But these are repudiated by Streeter as “merely a means of cover- 
ing up the phenomena to be explained.”7° 

(d). Peculiar Distribution of Verbal Coincidences. 

Westcott believes too much has been made of the verbal coinci- 
dences among the different gospels, saying they are “considerably 
less than might appear from the popular statement of the facts.’’"6 
While over half of Matthew is common to Mark or Luke, yet the 
verbal coincidences are less than one-sixth. While nearly half of 
Luke is in one of the other synoptics, yet verbal agreements are only 
one-tenth. Nearly all of Mark (thirteen-fourteenths) is common to 
a synoptic, but only one-sixth agrees verbally. 

Further, continues Westcott, when the verbal agreements do oc- 
cur, they are mostly in the recital of the words of Jesus or of others. 
Of Matthew’s verbal agreements, seven-eighths are in this class. Of 
Mark’s, four-fifths are in recital of Jesus’ words or words of oth- 
ers. Of Luke’s verbal agreements with another synoptic, nineteen- 
twentieths are in giving the language of a speaker. 

Of the “seeing-together” parts of the synoptics, one-sixth coin- 
cides verbally. Of this one-sixth, four-fifths are in the recitative 
parts. In the recitative parts, “there is a prevailing unity,” but in 
the narrative “an individual style’ in each synoptic. ‘The most 
remarkable coincidences are, in several instances, prefaced by the 
most characteristic differences.” Westcott concludes by asserting 
that any theory failing to explain “the peculiar distribution of their 
verbal coincidences . . . must be considered inadequate and untrue.” 
The documentary hypotheses ignore these coincidences. 

(e). Mark Sometimes Abbreviates. 

Whereas one argument for Marcan priority is that Mark has the 
fuller accounts and the other synoptics are said to have condensed 
Mark, yet in a few instances both Matthew (3:11-12; 4:1-11; 12: 
31-32) and Luke (3:15-17; 4:1-13; 12:10) have fuller reports than 
Markee leieuet2-lormas25-30)) ie 
(f). Desertion of Mark’s Order. 

Whereas one line of reasoning to sustain Marean priority is that 
Matthew and Luke follow Mark’s outline, yet in some instances 
Mark’s arrangement is not confirmed by either of the others. Stein- 
mueller lists Mark 1:16-20; 1:21f; 1:39, 40-45 as instances.77 
Streeter mentions “no less than twelve changes of order” of Luke 
frown Mark.78 Burton and Goodspeed observe that between Matthew 
4:22 and 14:1 “not only is the order of” Matthew and Mark dif- 
ferent, “but Matthew includes certain material which in Mark lies 
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outside these limits. In other words, if Mark is a source of Mat- 
thew . . . between tiiese 1imits” he “departed freely from the order 
of his source.’?» 

(g). Omission of the Vivid. 

That Mark is more vigorous and colorful in his descriptions than 
the other synoptics has been urged as a proof of his priority. But, 
ask Cheyne and Black, why are so many vivid touches” omitted by 
Matthew and Luke “if they lay before them in Mark?’’s8° 


(h). Luke’s Omission of Gentile Material. 

Since Luke is believed to have written with the Gentiles in mind, 
Steinmueller asks “why St. Luke (if he were using the Second Gos- 
pel as a source) should have omitted many things (i. e., about 14% 
of St. Mark), even those very things which are most appropriate 
for his thesis—for instance, the journey to Tyre and Sidon (Mark 
T, 24-30) .777 

Gi). lLuke’s Disavowal of the Use of Mark. 

Luke knew of prior attempts at writing the life of Jesus, says 
Nash, but they “do not content him.’’®1 If this is a correct infer- 
ence, Luke had not seen Mark, for he surely would have been ‘con- 
tent” with most of Mark. Luke, says Nash, “tells his readers that 
he has gone to first sources and consulted eye-witnesses.” “Other 
attempts at Gospel writing,” observes Tenney,*2 “did not satisfy” 
Luke. If this is true, Luke affirms he did not see Mark. 


(j). Gentile Gospel Before Jewish. 

On the Marcan hypothesis, “we should have to believe that the 
Gospels for the Gentiles were first written, and then adapted in 70 
or 80 by many additions and excisions, and furnished with prophe- 
cies from the Old Testament, for the use of those Jews of Palestine 
who had already been massacred or dispersed in the Jewish War 
of Vespasian and Titus! First the Gentile then the Jew, is evi- 
dently a topsy-turvy theory.’ 

(k). Apparent Contradictions. 

The seeming contradictions among the synoptics show they were 
not written “by concert,” and that none had “seen each other’s 
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(1). Individuality of Each Synoptic. 

“The individuality of character belonging to each of the evan-- 
gelists is irreconcilable with the supposition that several different | 
writers contributed materials.’85 “In spite of their general re- 
semblance they are severally distinct in style and effect.”8* If the 
synoptics are a “mere mosaic” it would be impossible “that they 
should be so distinctly individualized by peculiarities of form and 
construction which penetrate through every part of them.’’%? 

In the healing of the demoniacs, in the transfiguration, and in the 
healing of the young man after the transfiguration are concordances 
which “clearly prove that it is the same history, but there are also 
several differences equally evident in them. Whoever therefore dili- 
gently attends to these circumstances, must be sensible that the 
evangelical historians did not copy or borrow from each other.” 


(m). The Documentary Hypotheses Reject External Evidence. 


The earliest external testimony makes Matthew the first published 
Gospel. As far back as we can go, Mark was not considered the 
earliest Gospel. ‘We never find Mark in the first place among the 
Gospels. Matthew or John stand first in all our documents, Mark 
and Luke never. An early tradition is preserved by Origen that 
Matthew was written first, then Mark, then Luke, and finally John. 
This order is found in the large majority of the manuscripts and 
versions. Indeed, in the early days Mark was less esteemed than 
the other Gospels.’’’9 

Although tradition can be mistaken, and oftentimes is, neverthe- 
less to assume that everything traditional must be mythical is un- 
reasonable. In the case of the Gospels the tradition that Matthew 
wrote the first Gospel was current ‘during the lifetime of those 
who were the authors of it. No period was left for any mythic em- 
bellishment. As long as the first witnesses survived, so long the 
tradition was confined within the bounds of their testimony; when 
they passed away, it was already fixed in writing.’’° 

Filson says it is agreed that the Gospels were published “during 
the lifetime of many surviving eyewitnesses.’’°! “The Gospels were 
written to people able to judge their validity,” says Snuggs, “who 
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rejected about 75 per cent of the accounts.”92 If the people were 
that discerning of contents, they were not likely to be in error as 
to the order of publication. And whereas scholarship is “in a move- 
ment backward to tradition” in dating the Gospels,9? there is no 
reason why the order of the Gospels cannot go “backward to tra- 
dition.” 

(n). Degradation of the Gospels. 

If Matthew and Luke presumed to correct Mark, then either we 
stick by Mark and hold he is right, or we abandon Mark and say 
the other two are right. No longer can we hold to all three. The 
Marcan theory splits the “triple tradition.”94 The Marcan hypothe- 
sis grades the Gospels: “Mark and Luke are more to be relied on 
than Matthew” and Mark is more reliable than Luke.’’®4 The 
Marcan hypothesis “militates against the originality and authority 
of Matthew and Luke.”®5 The first and third gospels become the 
result of “deliberate juggling of documents” effected by “scissors 
and paste” method and the whole process is “plagiarism,” says Ten- 
ney. Matthew, one of the original twelve, becomes secondary to a 
younger disciple, and must borrow from him an account “of the 
feast held in honor of Jesus at his own house.” Not only do Mat- 
thew and Luke become second-hand, warmed-over, patched up gos- 
pels, but Mark also is degraded. To Matthew and Luke, the gospel 
of Mark “was no sacred thing but was readily subject to change and 
alteration.’”°®7 Instead of their considering Mark ‘“infallibly accu- 
rate,”’°8 they thought him crude and harsh and set out to correct him. 
Yet, says Smith, “‘to contradict and alter” Mark “seems quite irre- 
econcilable with any view of inspiration.’”°® Thus the net effect of 
the Marecan hypothesis is a degradation of all three synoptics and 
a repudiation of inspiration. 

(o). Superiority of Matthew and Luke. 

Universally the superlative qualities of the four gospels are rec- 
ognized. Loetscher says all later gospels are “pale imitations.’’10? 
But if Matthew and Luke are of the ‘“‘paste-pot and scissors” variety, 
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how did they become so great? Such would be “contrary to all lit- 
erary experience.” The admitted superiority of Matthew and Luke 
therefore testifies against the Marcan hypothesis. 


V. The Mixed Hypothesis. 

Steinmueller!°1 holds what he calls a “mixed” hypothesis on the 
synoptic problem. Mark used Aramaic Matthew plus oral and writ- 
ten sources. Then the translator of Matthew into Greek used Mark’s 
gospel in creating our Greek Matthew. Luke followed Mark and 
other sources. It is plain this theory is open to many of the objec- 
tions already presented against documentary hypotheses. In addi- 
tion, to use Steinmueller’s own words about another theory, his own 
theory is “purely hypothetical, highly speculative, and without any 
foundation in tradition.” 

VI. Three Independent Inspired Writers. 

The theory that Matthew, Mark, and Luke used human knowledge 
and at the same time were guided from heaven, were independent of 
each other and yet dependent on the same great body of gospel truth, 
is not free of difficulties, but it has less rough spots and more ad- 
vantages than any other. It would be “contrary to all literary ex- 
perience’’!°2 to find such parallelism as exemplified in the synoptics, 
but theirs was not merely a literary experience. They were Spirit- 
guided and their productions are contrary to all experience! 

When Streeter explains why Q is so different in Matthew and 
Luke, he says there was oral tradition in different forms.1°3 If this 
is good reasoning for divergent Q’s, why is it not good reasoning for 
divergent synoptics? 

Streeter’°4 condemns as “unscientific” any alleged “manipulation 
by the respective editors of the common source Q” to get the differ- 
ing “Lord’s Prayer” and lost sheep and beatitudes in Matthew and 
Luke. He says it is far “more likely” there were “divergent tradi- 
tions.” If so, why assume a Q? Could not Matthew and Luke have 
written independently from the “divergent traditions’? Streeter 
also abandons Luke’s copying Mark in the call of Peter, the rejec- 
tion at Nazareth, the anointing, and in the passion narrative be- 
cause of “really striking differences.” If Luke had a divergent 
tradition in these instances, what need is there for the Marcan 
theory? 

Also Streeter discusses four passages in Luke (5:1; 7:36; 10:25; 
22:17) with parallels in Mark so different that again he abandons 
Luke’s copying Mark. These incidents, he says, are “more likely 
to have originated in oral tradition rather than in editorial ingenuity 
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on the part of Luke.’’!95 If Luke can be that independent, why make 
him so dependent on Mark otherwise? Burch says perhaps over 
50% of Luke is “unique material.’1°¢ 

To refute the two document theory, Streeter argues, “It is taken 
for granted that the same saying is not likely to have been reported 
by more than one independent authority. But a plurality of sources 
is historically more probable.’’1°7 It would seem to follow then that 
“the same saying” in the synoptics can be of “independent author- 
Ve, 

Burton, strongly given to the use of Mark by the other synoptics, 
admits “in a few cases there are wholly independent accounts of 
what is evidently the same event.’198 If they can be “wholly inde- 
pendent” why lower them in other cases to plagiarism? 

Filson, also accepting the use of Mark by the other two, yet sees 
in all three “freshness, unity, and power.”199 “They evoke a re- 
sponse in Christian readers which seems to preclude any view that 
makes them mainly a result of editorial labor.” If they are books 
of such stature is it reasonable to think they come of “paste and 
scissors”? Filson says they simply “do not agree in details except 
in the rarest instances.”11° If so, then they are independent ‘“‘ex- 
cept in the rarest instances.” Being so independent, why did they 
stoop to dependence “in the rarest instances”? 

Though Matthew and Luke had before them Mark “in one single 
document’’!41 according to Streeter, yet there shines through both 
of them such distinctiveness that the brilliant Oxford professor is 
compelled to say they were not mere “scribes” but were “independent 
authors” making use of Mark.112 Could not such “independent 
authors” have gotten their material from a common oral or written 
tradition? Do not their differences from Mark indicate they never 
saw Mark? 

Inspiration did not change men into mere automatons. They were 
still men. McGarvey!!% says it is wrong to think the Spirit uses 
men as instruments as a flute player performs on a flute or as a 
plectrum on a harp. Rather, he says, a better though inadequate 
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illustration is of “driving a well trained horse .. . the horse is all 
the time going very much at his own will, and yet he is never with- 
out the control of the driver.” A blackout of one’s own mind did 
not follow the reception of the Spirit. Jesus did not, explains Mc- 
Garvey, “contemplate mental inactivity” on the part of inspired 
men.”114_ “If they copied largely from some original document, or 
if they adopted much from what had been orally repeated by the 
early preachers, they may have done either under the guidance of 
the Holy Spiirt.’”115 They were, McGarvey continues, “led by their 
own judgment, as well as by the promptings of the Spirit.” These 
promptings were so dominant that actually it was not they who 
spoke, but the Spirit through them. 

Goodpasture writes that though “there may be a few cases of me- 
chanical, or near mechanical, inspiration in the Bible,” they are the 
exceptions, ‘not the rule.’116 “If the writers had been mere pens, 
instead of penmen,” he continues, “the style and vocabulary of the 
Bible would be uniform. But such is not the case.”116 Matthew 
consistently speaks of the “kingdom of heaven,” not the “kingdom 
of God,’”’ while just the opposite is true of Mark and Luke.117 “Mat- 
thew and Mark use the Greek word raphis, which means an ordi- 
nary needle; but Luke uses the word belone, which means a sur- 
geon’s needle.”117 Furthermore, while Luke was inspired, writes 
Goodpasture, ‘‘Luke does not claim to be the recipient of any rev- 
elation. He says he derived his material from those ‘which from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses, and ministers of the word.’ He 
‘traced the course of all things accurately from the first.’ 118 


Thiessen holds the synoptics wrote independently and gave “verbal- 
ly inspired” accounts, with the Holy Spirit guiding them as they 
used their own direct knowledge, plus the oral teaching of the time, 
plus short written accounts.1!9 


Tenney believes “the gospels spring from a common body of truth 
in which there was recognized uniformity.’’2° 

Westcott is quite strong: ‘The evidence of the evangelists is thus 
one and independent.” They reflect a “common source and not 
the immediate influence of one Gospel upon another.’!21 ‘In de- 
fault of all external evidence it is impossible to separate the present 
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Gospels on internal grounds into any distinct constituent parts. 
Each is a separate organic whole, simple and uniform, even where 
it has the closest resemblance to the parallel record.”122 


Smith concludes that the “daily preaching of all the apostles and 
teachers has found three independent transcribers.’’23 
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Psychotherapy and the Christian Mission Il 


Ralph V. Graham — 
(Continued from last issue) 


II 


The Complementary Values of Psychotherapy and Christianity 


The relatedness of the two fields has been established in their com- 
mon studies and aims. Psychotherapy has no quarrel with Chris- 
tianity’s concern over man; and Christianity should have no timidity 
in accepting the valid clinical findings of unbiased psychotherapy. 
Faith does not have the right to judge the empirical sciences within 
their own proper spheres of inquiry and method. Nor do the sciences 
of discovery have the right to judge the wisdom of what has been 
revealed to faith. Both fields are in the realm of the practical. Both 
have presuppositions of a philosophy, one naturalistic and the other 
supernatural. In reality, the concerns of each so overlap that to 
hold them apart is to suffer peril and loss. 

The solution to the tension between the two is to work out a basis 
for an alliance between them. If each is realistic and practical, an 
alliance would be both desirable and profitable. What is authentic 
in each could be brought together to aid man. The practical wisdom 
of Psychotherapy is empirically founded and sound. Its naturalism 
is borrowed and unnecessary for its completion. Christianity’s prac- 
tical wisdom is largely borrowed, while its metaphysics is a matter 
of divine revelation. 


A. Contributions of Psychetherapy 


There are specific and valuable contributions which Psychotherapy 
cen make to Christianity.1° Psychotherapy has well demonstrated 
the validity of psychological medicine in the domain of secondary 
causes. It enriches our knowledge of human nature and confirms the 
value of many Christian principles. It can teach us how to make 
respect for others real and productive. Its humanitarianism and de- 
votion to the needs of people should inspire Christians to renewed 
activity in ministering to human needs. 

Psychotherapy shows how the biological and psychological aspects 
of life interpenetrate and mutually influence the health of one an- 
other. Psychotherapy brings out the significance of neurotic be- 
havior and shows that it is not meaningless, weird or unintelligible. 
It points out that self knowledge is the precondition of cure and 
health. It helps us to be more patient and determined in our effort 
to understand others. Confusion is avoided when people are shown 
the difference between moral and neurotic guilt. The psychother- 
apist’s function as a participating “listener” contributes to objectiv- 
ity, communication of personal concern and understanding. 
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Psychotherapy has shown that psychic maturity is the end product 
cf a complex process which covers the whole of life and that neurosis 
and psychosis are the products of a defective development. It has 
heen confirmed repeatedly that moralism is an invalid and harmful 
incentive to psychological maturity. Moralism is formal obedience 
to external and imposed moral force. True morality must come 
from the inner and freely willed value judgments of the self, in its 
power of self-acceptance and self-approval of the objectively right 
and good. Conventional morality (“do or die”) is tyrannical, the 
ethics of produce (“honesty is the best policy”) is immoral, and 
neither one is to be confused with Christian ethics (“for this is 
right”). Psychotherapists can teach many Christians new reasons 
why an ethic of responsibility is superior to one of injunction and 
censorship. 

Psychotherapy has shown that much of our religious thought and 
feeling is of a projective and delusive character. It requires a great 
deal of maturity in order for one to discern whether he is neurotically 
dependent, seeking to placate a tyrannical super ego, or is genuinely 
related and wholesomely sharing in the divine enterprise. When we 
understand the nature of the conflict between the id and super ego, 
we are able to distinguish better between the false and the authentic 
in religious feeling and decision. It helps to explain why human be- 
ings ordinarily use only a small fraction of their potential energies 
and powers in productive living. The energy required to maintain 
censorship and control of unacceptable aggressive drives deprives 
one of power which might otherwise be available for greater enter- 
prises. This explains why such individuals have no wholeness of 
self, why their religious profession issues in loveless and anxious 
living. 

Psychotherapy reinforces the Christian’s conviction of the superior 
value of love in the making and remaking of human persons.  In- 
corporative or possessive love is always inferior to outgoing concern 
for and loyalty to the well-being of the loved one. Psychotherapy has 
shown conclusively that the mass of human misery comes from the 
Jack or the corruption of love in their interpersonal relations. In the 
area of ethics Christians can welcome the new insights and emphases 
of psychotherapy. Especially in its analysis of self-control and the 
primacy of love, it has greatly added to our understanding of the 
correlation between mental health and moral virtue. 

B. Contributions of Christianity 

The contributions of Christianity to Psychotherapy are no less re- 
markable. The practical sides of both Psychotherapy and Christian- 
ity give them value. But moral and spiritual values transcend utility 
and reason. Consequently, the postulation of spiritual values will 
cnable the therapist to evaluate his goals, to interpret the fallen 
nature of man, to conceive of man’s possibilities, and to work for the 
best life for man. Human beings are incarnated spirits. The greater 
our respect for things of the spirit, the deeper is our respect for the 
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things of the flesh. The true principle of healing lies somewhere 
beyond the person of the therapist. 

The Christian doctrine of man is essential to direction toward valid 
goals in therapeutics. Transcendental norms and values are vitally 
related to man’s self-realization, the fulfillment of his potentialities. 
The Christian view of man sees him as a unique creature of God, 
known and loved by him, and his self-hood is just precisely the mode 
of his relation to God, in being, knowledge and love. To be a human 
self means to live in memory, faith, and freedom, and never to be 
subsumed fully within the causal (empirical) order. It is to share 
in the creative and redemptive processes in which God is working. 
It is to have one’s part in the divine enterprise of maturing the sin- 
gular selves which he has made, to glorify him and to enjoy him for- 
ever. Man is the beloved child and image of God, the finite creature 
made for eternal fellowship with his Creator and Father. The self 
is a life of interpersonal action and responsibility, with his fellows 
and with God.11. Neurotic symptoms are often expressions of moral 
conflict, and the success of therapy may depend upon the understand- 
ing and solution of the patient’s moral problem.12_ Moral theology is 
aware of the soul’s loss in the Fall, of its dominion over instinctual 
impulses and lower actions, and the additional weight of material 
causality in affecting human thought and will. The fallen will has 
subjected man to the dark influences of the unconscious.13 

Christianity corrects the error made by some psychotherapists, viz., 
that all tension is neurotic. Tension can also be creative. Creative 
tension has given us all our men of genius and heroism. It would 
have been tragic if such men had fallen into the hands of therapists 
whose main operating principle was the reduction of tension and the 
restoration of equilibrium (homeostasis). If homeostasis is charac- 
terized by inertia and non-productiveness, it would seem that instead 
of reduction of tension the therapist might interest himself in the 
goals of wholeness, meaningful living, and creative work. 

Christianity can provide a more valid and not any less scientific 
context in which psychotherapy can work. The basic principles of 
the interpersonal relationship, freedom of inquiry, and canons of 
verification remain intact. None of its clinical wisdom would be 
jeopardized. A Christian context would enhance the relation between 
therapist and patient by adding new dimensions which would affect 
their basic attitudes toward one another. The aid of divine grace, 
the atmosphere of permissiveness, and the movement toward divine 
goals of personality would make an inestimable contribution. The 
Christian therapist could understand and interpret the religious and 
ethical aspects of the patient’s problems much more efficiently than 
a secularistic therapist. The concept of what constitutes a cure 
would be radically different. The therapist working with Christian 


1 Thid., pp. 67-70. 
128 romm, Man for Himself, p. viii. 
See Braceland, loc. cit., p. 12. 
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concepts would strive fer the basic aim of the reduction of symptoms 
and the enhancement of the patient’s capacities for rational and self- 
directed living. He could help the patient find in the Christian re- 
sources of authentic faith and worship the power to move on beyond 
self knowledge, self-acceptance, and self-affirmation toward the ful- 
fillment of his deeper needs, reconciliation and dependence upon 
God which lead to creative action and the abundant life. Such an 
cthie of responsibility as Christianity affords rejects all quietism 
and passive dependence on a quasi-mechanical action of God’s grace, 
emancipates man from moralistic strictures, and fortifies the be- 
liever in the face of the ordeal and insecurities of life. 


Ive 


Integration of Christianity and Psychotherapy Is Needful 


There is, therefore, adequate justification for an alliance between 
Christianity and Psychotherapy. Both stress the importance of spon- 
taneity and self-direction in all significantly ethical action. Both 
emphasize the moral superiority of self-determined non-indulgence 
over self-indulgence or external restraint.1+4 

Psychotherapy without the presuppositions of Christian ethics is 
not adequate to deal with the problems of mental health, personal 
non-productivity, and abnormal behavior. Naturalistic psychotherapy 
may easily drift into determinism, regard sin as a mental illness or 
social maladjustment, and conclude that the resources essential to 
spiritual health are inherent in man’s personality. Without a Chris- 
tian transcendental reference there is no realistic basis of moral 
judgments or evaluations. God may be viewed merely as a projec- 
tion of the human father-image and so it will be every Man for Him- 
self. The secular therapist has no adequate answer for a satisfactory 
dynamic as we may find in the Christian doctrine of love. Chris- 
tianity alone can supply the requirement of dynamic self-control and 
empower that dynamic for devoted self-commitment. Only love 
(agape) can provide control that is dynamic and free. Only love 
ean prompt self-committed service to one’s fellows. Secular psycho- 
therapy, in its rejections of Christian metaphysics, incurs the antag- 
cnism of the church, suspicion on the part of the general public, the 
distrust of many who need treatment, and the indictment of being 
deficient in moral power. 

Dr. Viktor Frankl, President of the Austrian Society of Medical 
Psychotherapy and Professor of Neurology and Psychiatry at the 
University of Vienna, is the world’s greatest champion of a Christian 
psychotherapy.!® In contrast with Freud’s principle of the will to 
pleasure and Adler’s will to power (ambition), Dr. Frankl affirms 
that his principle, the will to meaning (loges), is superior to either. 


4J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals, and Society, New York: International 


Universities Press, Inc., p. 247. 
Viktor E. Frankl, The Doctor and the Soul, New York: Alfred A. 
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Such a superior principle contributes to vitality, creativity, and peace 
of mind in the personality of man. It overcomes self-centeredness, 
combats materialism, indifferentism, and fatalism. According to Dr3 
Frankl, most men and women have a universal aspiration toward 
serving goodness, which is as strong as sex or hunger. Every man 
and woman needs a belief in a personal God in order to find happi- 
ness. Too many psychiatrists ignore this vital need for a higher 
meaning in life. The effects of repressing religious need are mani- 
fold and injurious. It invites fatalism, despair, fanaticism, and in- 
tolerance. It is much more reasonable to recognize God as the Source 
of human good, as the Giver and Sustainer of life, the righteous Judge 
ef all men, as the Power of love which triumphs over evil and trag- 
edy than to accept Eric Fromm’s hypothesis that the recognition of 
such a God would deprive man of his freedom or that the Christian 
doctrine of sin would negate man’s natural goodness and encourage 
self humuliation.1® 
The need of the Christian ministry for the values comprehended 
in psychotherapy is comparable to psychotherapy’s need for the unique 
values of Christianity. Modern psychotherapy reveals more about 
human behavior than any other empirical science and affords us a 
perspective which is indispensable to any human wisdom about our- 
selves. Its practical wisdom is a valid resource in pastoral care 
though we must reject its naturalistic presuppositions. Vincent Ed- 
ward Smith, President of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, supports this thesis of interpenetration. 
. . not only can theology integrate psychiatric science by unit- 


ing speculative and practical knowledge, but also ... psychi- 
atric science can enrich theology with its experiential ana- 
logues.17 


While theology supplies dynamic knowledge and explains the 
meaning of pain, sacrifice, and responsibility, Freudian psychoanal- 
ysis can help in the problem of penetrating more fully into the weak- 
ness of wounded nature. What we need urgently is 

... a bipartisan program of understanding and collaboration, 
in which thelogians and directors of souls might reckon more 
seriously with the psychic conflicts capable of frustrating spir- 
itual development, and psychotherapists might concede the 
factorial element of spiritual and religious values in any at- 
tempted cure.1§ 

While psychotherapy must accept such concepts as responsible 
self-hood, the reality of sin, the efficacy of divine grace, and the 
validity of revelation and faith, the Christian ministry must also ac- 
cept as basic the goodness and positive meaning of man’s erotic life, 
and search for rational patterns even in human misbehavior and dis- 
order. A careful distinction must be made between neurosis and sin, 


*®Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion, pp. 38-53. 
“Braceland, loc. cit., pp. 141-178. 
18Tbid., p. 16. 
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the one subject to the curative powers of practical wisdom and love 
and the other remediable only by God’s reconciling grace. The Chris- 
tian minister must allow a place for original righteousness as he 
may for original sin. No man is without a residue of this original 
righteousness. Psychotherapy has demonstrated the existence of the 
nisus to health in human nature and also residues of virtue. 


Conclusion 


An alliance between the Christian ministry and psychotherapy 
might call for a division of labor and a synthesis of goals. No min- 
ister ought to attempt the treatment of one who may be disoriented, 
violent, suicidal, or unresponsive. Such cases require the skill of the 
well trained and qualified psychiatrist who is also a doctor of medi- 
cine. No psychiatrist ought to attempt to solve the moral and spir- 
itual problems by the resources of clinical wisdom. But mental 
health and moral health are essential to a fruitful Christian life. 
Sanity of mind is closely allied with the health of man’s body, heart 
and soul, the sphere in which God’s grace operates. Illness is not 
necessarily a penalty for sin, but it can provide the occasion for sin. 
Suffering or illness in body and soul may enhance the attractiveness 
of evil. With the proper encouragement, such a trial can be a call 
to witness to the power of God’s grace. A mental illness, no matter 
how serious and profound, never takes away from the patient his 
status as a man, and therein lies the basis of a Christian psycho- 
therapy. 

The Christian minister will do well in his ethical concern for man 
to avail himself of the benefits of the knowledge of the findings and 
skills of psychotherapy. He will gain a better understanding of 
himself and, through the elimination or mastery of neurotic conflicts 
in his own personality, come to enjoy peace of mind and a greater 
sense of freedom. Another advantage will be a better understanding 
of his fellowman and a richer knowledge of how to iive with others 
more harmoniously. Again, one will be brought into a more compre- 
hensive (wider, deeper, and higher) knowledge of God, thereby mak- 
ing possible a more intimate fellowship with God. Further, a study 
of psychotherapeutic wisdom will help clarify, focus, and deepen one’s 
sense of mission and purpose. Finally, it will provide better tech- 
niques in realizing the ends of consecrated service. Gordon Allport 
states that: 

Psychology can add progressively to man’s self-knowledge. 
And as man increases in self-knowledge he will be better able 
to bind himself wholesomely and wisely to the process of 
creation.19 


19Allport, loc. cit., p. 98. 


Meaning from Context 


James M. Tolle 


There is a widespread idea extant in the world that every word 
has a “correct meaning” and that the supreme authority in de- 
termining these meanings are dictionaries. This idea when applied 
to the study of God’s word always proves to be a great hindrance 
to the attainment of proper exegesis and understanding. 


True, understanding the Bible essentially is a matter of defining 
its words, but the meaning of these words cannot be ascertained 
solely by resorting to dictionary definitions. This does not mean 
that a dictionary lacks significance in defining words, but only that 
it has its limitations. It is an invaluable guide to interpretation in 
that it gives the various meanings whch have been attached to a 
word, but it cannot tell us what specific meaning a word will have 
in any particular setting. 

In any study involving the use of words, due attention must be 
given to the things for which words stand in their specific settings, 
which simply means that no final definition can be given to a word 
or passage until the context has been considered. By context is 
meant the discourse that surrounds a word or passage being sep- 
arately discussed. Objective exegesis, then, of any word or group- 
ing of words involves an understanding of their use in the particu- 
lar situation being considered. 

Who would be so foolish, for example, as to give to the word 
“check” a single meaning, such as “a written order directing a bank 
or banker to pay money as therein stated,” insisting that this is the 
sole meaning of the word whenever and wherever it is used? Ac- 
tually, the word “check” can be used as a noun, verb, or adjective. 
The noun form is used in fifteen senses and the combined transitive 
and intransitive verb forms in fourteen senses. It is plainly evi- 
dent that only by examining its context can we know exactly what 
meaning this word has in any particular situation. Consider its 
use in the following tentences: 

It took them several hours to check the fire. 

The treasurer’s books check with the vouchers. 

He held the horses in check. 

She examined the check list. 

The tablecloth has a green check. 

And so on. 

Consider some varied uses of the word “air”: 

He gave air to his view. 

He had about him an air of poverty. 

The air is clean and fresh today. 

She sang a catchy air. 

It was imparted with an air of secrecy. 
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He inspected it with an ar of a connoisseur. 


Let us now give our attention to some words which are used in 
more than one sense in the New Testament, examining them in the 
light of their contexts: 


1. Judge, from the Greek krino. Were this word to have just 
one meaning in the New Testament, we would be forced to conclude 
that the Scriptures were contradictory in their meaning. 1 Cor. 5:12 
advocates judging on the part of Christians: “Do ye not judge 
them that are within?” James 4:11, however, condemns judging: 
“Speak not one against another, brethren. He that speaketh against 
a brother, or judgeth his brother, speaketh against the law, and 
judgeth the law: but if thou judgeth the law, thou are not a doer 
of the law, but a judge.” A brief examination of the contextual 
use of the word “judge” in these two passages will show that dif- 
ferent meanings are conveyed. 


In the context of 1 Cor. 4:11, the apostle Paul teaches the neces- 
ity of each Christian estimating by known facts the conduct of all 

his fellow Christians with whom he is associated, so that he can 
know when withdrawal of fellowship should be manifested. See 
1 Cor. 5:9-13. Hence, the meaning of judge in this passage is “to 
estimate.” 

James 4:11 denies the right of the Christian to pass final sentence 
of judgment on any of his fellows, to condemn any soul to hell. 
Only God possesses this prerogative, as the next verse plainly states: 
“One only is the lawgiver and judge, even he who is able to save 
and destroy: but who art thou that judgest thy neighbor?” The 
meaning, then, that James conveys in his use of the word “judge” 
is “to condemn.” 

2. Faith (or belief) from the Greek pistis. Romans 10:17 states, 
“So belief cometh of hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ.” 
Romans 14:23 says, “But he that doubteth is condemned if he eat, 
because: he eateth not of faith; and whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.” 

In the former passage, belief or faith is defined in its context 
as conviction and acceptance of Jesus Christ as Lord, the resur- 
rected Saviour of men. See Romans 10:8-17. 

In the latter passage, faith is defined in its context as confidence 
(the opposite of doubt) in the personal choices the Christian makes 
within the realm of expediency. Paul in this particular context 
stresses the fact that there is no food unclean of itself, but that it 
becomes unclean to the person who doubts that he should partake 
of it. See Romans 14:13-23. Therefore, the concept contained in 
the phrase “whatsoever is not of faith is sin” is that a person sins 
when he does anything without faith (confidence) that it is right, 
even though the particular activity violates no specific, express law 
of God. 

Romans 14:23 does not refer to faith in Christ or the gospel. 
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Yet in their zeal to show that instrumental music in worship is: 
wrong (a question which may well be settled by New Testament 
principles which bear on the subject of worship), some teachers and 
preachers have used this passage, in connection with Romans 10:16, 
as a proof text. Their argument goes something like this: Nothing - 
is said in the word of God about instrumental music in worship, 
therefore, it cannot be of faith (or belief), for “belief cometh of © 
hearing, and hearing by the word of Christ; hence, it is sin, for — 
whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” The foregoing argument is fal- 
lacious for the reason that it falsely assumes that faith means the : 
same thing in both of these passages. 

8. Hate, from the Greek miseo. “If any man cometh unto me, 
and hateth not his own father, and mother, and wife, and children, 
and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he cannot be 
my disciple’ (Luke 14:26). In the context of this passage, verses 
24-34, Jesus is describing the exacting demands of discipleship: the 
fact that those who follow Him must willingly renounce anything 
and everything that would keep them from being faithful to Him. 
Thus hating those of one’s earthly family in following Jesus does 
not mean a feeling of rancor and bitterness, but simply the attitude 
of loving them less than the Lord. Therefore, if a choice must be 
made between following our families and the Lord, we must make 
the choice in favor of the latter rather than the former. 

“He that loveth not abideth in death. Whosoever hateth his 
brother is a murderer ...” (1 John 3:14,15). Here the context 
shows that the word “hate” is used to mean the opposite of love 
(not simply to love less), a feeling of rancor, bitterness, and ani- 
mosity. 

Let us continually remember that objective study of God’s word 


demands that we always explain words and passages in their con- 
texts. 
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The Smallness and Greatness of Herod 


Pat E. Harrell 


Herod the Great has had the misfortune of being portrayed by 
two world religions, Judaism and Christianity, as the blackest of 
villains. Like most caricatures, this is only partially true. Herod’s 
life had its ebb and flow. Perhaps in few other individuals in 
history is seen so sharp a contrast between good and evil. The pur- 
pose of this paper is to examine anew the sources of his life, and 
in as objective a manner as possible to present not only Herod’s 
smallness, but also his greatness.1 

The origin of Herod’s family is lost both in obscurity and con- 
flicting reports.2. It seems certain that when the Maccabean King- 
dom, under Alexander Jannaeus, conquered Idumaea (Edom) the 
government of the subdued land was placed in the hands of Herod’s 
grandfather, Antipater. The new governor, like the rest of the in- 
habitants, was forced to accept Judaism at the point of a sword. 
This event brought together Herod’s family and the Jewish faith, 
an episode important for the subsequent history of the entire levan- 
tine world. 

Herod’s father, also named Antipater, had the good fortune to 
appear on the Jewish scene when there was a political vacuum in 
Judaea. The Hasmonaean family, who nearly a hundred years be- 
fore had driven the Syrian conquerors from the land and established 
the Jewish monarchy, was now senile and gasping its last breath. 
Even before the death of Queen Alexandra, her sons, Hyrcanus and 
Aristobulus, were maneuvering to succeed her. As the older son, 
Hyrcanus was already serving as high priest and expected, upon his 
mother’s death, to become king. He was guilty, however, of being 
completely average in everything when the political situation called 
for a charismatic leader. His brother was that type. In the ensu- 
ing civil war between the brothers, Antipater attached himself to 
the weak Hyrcanus. When Hyrcanus’ forces were decisively de- 
feated at Jericho, it was Antipater’s political acumen that prevented 
a successful coup d’ etat by soliciting the military assistance of the 
king of Arabia. It was at this time, unfortunately for the broth- 
ers, that the civil war began to attract attention in other parts of 
the world. 

For many years the shadow of the Roman Empire had been 
lengthening across the Levant. Hearing of the civil war Pompey, 
who was engaged in conquering Syria, sent down his legate, Scaurus, 


1Emil Schurer, A History of the Jewish People (Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark, 1890) Vol. I Part I gives an evaluation of the sources 


Josephus employed. } : 
2Josephus, Justin Martyr (Dialogue with Trypo, 52) and Julius 


Africanus (quoted in Eusebius H. E. 1.7.11) all give conflicting 
stories. 
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to investigate. The legate, having accepted a bribe from Aristobu- 
lus, decided in his favor. The final verdict, however, was reserved 
until Pompey arrived in Jerusalem. When he appeared with his 
army the followers of Aristobulus, thinking they had lost the judg- 
ment, closed the gates of the city against him. After two months 
the legions stormed the temple, which was the last area of resistance. | 
The blood of the priests, who were still performing the ritual, was§ 
mingled with that of their sacrifices. Pompey himself entered the 
Holy of Holies and was surprised to find it empty.* Hyreanus was 
confirmed by Pompey as high priest, but not as king. Antipater wass 
retained as an advisor. 


Antipater, perhaps better than anyone else, realized the hope- - 
lessness of resisting Rome. He therefore gave himself whole- 
heartedly to the cultivation of their friendship. His loyalty to the» 
Romans was never questioned, but in those turbulent days of the? 
Empire it was not always easy for him to decide in whom the gov-- 
ernment resided. It was the uneasy time of the First Triumvirate; ; 
Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Lucinius Grassus. The latter was soon\ 
killed in a campaign against the Parthians. The remaining trium-- 
virs were shortly plunged into war when Caesar crossed the Rubicon } 
into Italy. During this civil war, Antipater was a supporter off 
Pompey. His defeat at Pharsalus and subsequent death in Egypt! 
left Antipater in a most awkward position. 


Hardly had Caesar, the new conqueror of the world, arrived in} 
Egypt than he was captivated by the charms of Cleopatra. Al-- 
though he had come to Egypt with only a token force, he decided | 
to support her against a rival claimant for the Egyptian crown. To) 
his embarrassment, Caesar soon learned that the superior army of | 
the rival had him completely shut up in Alexandria. Throughout: 
the Empire went the urgent call for troops. Antipater seized upon: 
the opportunity. He guided one relief army through the desert, 
he personally led an army of 3,000 Jews, and he secured the support 
of the Egyptian Jews for Caesar. Such loyal and timely support 
was soon rewarded. Among other things Antipater received Roman: 
citizenship and was made administrator of Judaea under Hyrcanus.® 
To insure the correct government of the land, Antipater placed his 
oldest son, Phasael, as prefect of Jerusalem and his second son, 
Herod, as governor of Galilee.® 


Young Herod distinguished himself in Galilee by exterminating 


‘Josephus, War 1.6.7; ef. Tacitus The Histories IV-V 5.9. 

According to one account he was killed by having molten gold 
poured down his throat. 

Just when all this was conferred is net clear in Josenhus. Cf. 
Giuseppe Ricciotti, The History of Israel II (Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company, 1955) p. 310 for a discussion of the problem. 

‘Josephus (Antiq. 14.9.2) says Herod was fifteen at this time. 


sien from the time of his death, Herod must have been twenty- 
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the bandits who infested the country. He was even able to capture 
the chieftain, Hezekias, whom he promptly put to death. The ene- 
mies of Herod used this incident in an attempt to destroy him. 
Affirming that the Sanhedrin should have decided Hezekias’ fate, 
they forced the weak Hyrcanus to call Herod before that judicial 
body to answer for his deed. Herod arrived in Jerusalem with a 
body of soldiers and an air of confidence. The Roman legate in 
Syria had sent a strongly worded letter to Hyrcanus stating that 
the Sanhedrin should find Herod innocent. The members, however, 
proved stubborn. When Hyrcanus saw that they were determined 
to take Herod’s life, he sent Herod a secret message to flee the city. 
Herod left enraged. Having returned to Galilee, he strengthened 
his position with the Romans in Syria, and was on the verge of 
marching his army to Jerusalem for vengeance, when his father 
and brother prevailed upon him to abandon the scheme. 

When the Caesarian party in Syria was being challenged by a 
-‘val, Antipater’s loyalty compelled him to go to their aid. While 
thus engaged in warfare on behalf of the Emperor, news came that 
Julius Caesar had been assassinated. With the twenty-nine dagger 
blows the levantine world fell into the hands of Cassius. Once again 
Antipater and his sons were in the embarrassing position of sup- 
porting the wrong political party... He was, however, an expert 
enough political pilot to change his course to sail with the wind. 
Cassius and Brutus needed money for the approaching crisis with 
Octavian and Antony. Judaea was assessed 700 talents. Herod, in 
characteristic fashion, was the first to raise his share. Cassius left 
no doubt that he intended to collect the entire amount. When four 
Jewish towns defaulted they were sold into slavery. Malichus, Anti- 
pater’s political enemy, failed to meet his quota of the tax and would 
have been executed by the Romans had not Antipater twice interceded 
to save him. Malichus repaid his benefactor by poisoning him. 
With patience Herod waited for the opportunity to avenge his fa- 
ther; finally the task was done for him by the Romans.® 

The tragedy of his father’s death was soon followed by other bad 
news; Herod’s patron, Cassius, had been defeated at Philippi. Mark 
Antony was now in command of the East. Every petty ruler who 
had supported Cassius now hastened to make their peace with An- 
tony. Herod and his brother, through gifts and diplomacy, were 
able to keep their positions despite protests from the Jews.° 

Antony realized that one of his first tasks as the new commander 
in the East was to secure the Syrian border from the Parthians. 
While he was planning the campaign, Cleopatra arrived in Antioch 


7The Jews looked upon Caesar as the avenger of the temple. Git: 
Suetonius The Defied Julius 84 for a description of the Jews lament- 
ing his death. 

8Josephus, Antia. 14.11.4-6; War 1.11.4, 8. ‘ 

*Nearly 1,000 Jews who came to protest Herod’s appointment 
were slain by Antony at Tyre when they refused to go home. 
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where he was staying. She invited him to spend the winter in 
Alexandria. Antony promptly postponed the Parthian campaign. 
Unfortunately, while he was enjoying the Egyptian sunshine the 
Parthians invaded Syria.1¢ Aristobulus, who had lost the civil war 
to his brother at the beginning of Antipater’s career, had a son 
named Antigonus. Antigonus seized the opportunity afforded by 
the Parthian invasion to regain the Jewish throne. For the as- 
sistance of the Parthians he promised a large sum of money and 500 
Jewish women of the best families. 


The attempt of Antigonus to capture Jerusalem developed into a 
stalemate, and an appeal was made to the Parthians. When Paco- 
rus, the Parthian commander, appeared on the scene, he suggested 
that Herod, Phasael, and Hyreanus accompany him to Galilee to try 
to come to some terms with the satrap Bazapharnes, who was camped 
there. Phasael and Hyreanus agreed, despite the warnings of Herod 
who remained behind in Jerusalem. Soon after leaving the city 
Phasael and the high priest were made prisoners instead of ambas- 
sadors. To disqualify his uncle for the office of the high priest, 
Antigonus, according to one account, bit off his uncle’s ears (Lev. 
21:17-238) 11 

When Herod’s worst fears had been confirmed by the Parthian 
treachery, he made hasty plans to flee Jerusalem. Under the cover 
of darkness, Herod, with his immediate family, the 500 ladies prom- 
ised to the Parthians, and enough of his followers to make about 
9,000 persons, withdrew from the city. This was one of the darkest 
moments of his life. The country was overrun with Parthians, his 
brother was imprisoned, all for which he had worked and schemed 
was destroyed. When the wagon in which his mother was riding 
overturned in the haste of the flight, Herod almost committed sui- 
cide thinking she was dead. Happily she recovered just in time. 
The next morning the Parthian-Jewish army overtook his caravan 
about seven miles outside of Bethlehem. Herod wheeled to meet the 
attack, and with brilliance defeated them in the most crucial battle 
of his career. 

After dismissing the largest portion of his army, Herod left his 
family and a small detachment of soldiers, under the command of 
his brother Joseph, in the almost impregnable fortress of Masada 
near the Dead Sea.12. He then journeyed to the nearby Nabataean 
kingdom to arrange a loan with which to ransom his brother Phasael 
from the Parthians. Scarcely had Herod crossed the Nabataean 
border than he was met by an emissary from the king informing him 


FR, W. Farrar, The Herods (London: Service and Paton, 1898) 


De eee the Parthian invasion provided the imagery for Rev. 


MTosephus, Wars 1.13.19. 


m 12Masada was built on the steep rock of the western bank of the 
ead Sea. In the war with Vespasian it was the last refuge for 
the rebels who made there a suicide stand. 
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that he was unwelcome. Even if Herod could have borrowed the 
money it was too late. Unknown to him was the fact that Phasael, 
when he heard that Herod had escaped, dashed his brains out 
against the prison wall so that the Parthians could not use him as 
a hostage against his brother. When the loan was refused it must 
have seemed to Herod that all was lost; he had now neither army, 
friends, or money. A lesser man might have given up. The only 
ray of hope shone dimly from distant Rome. Herod set his face to- 
ward Rome. 

By the time he reached Alexandria it was winter, a dangerous 
time for sailing. Cleopatra invited Herod to stay. As an added 
inducement, she offered him the command of her forces. Nothing, 
not even Cleopatra, could turn Herod from his course. The ship on 
which he sailed was caught in a severe storm. It was only by jet- 
tisoning the cargo that it reached the island of Rhodes safely. Al- 
though destitute, Herod was able to persuade the Rhodians to build 
him a ship so that he could arrive in Italy with some dignity. He 
then raised sufficient funds, probably from the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, to repair, as a token of his appreciation, certain war dam- 
ages the island had suffered. 

Antony welcomed Herod to Rome and introduced him to Octavian. 
Herod’s plan was to endeavor to secure the Jewish crown for Aris- 
tobulus III, the nephew of Hyrcanus. Aristobulus III was only a 
young boy and Herod could rule through him as regent.13 When 
Antony appeared before the senate he suggested, much to Herod’s 
surprise, that the royal title be given to Herod. This suggestion 
was promptly ratified. In less than a week Herod had conquered 
Rome, now he had to conquer his kingdom. While Rome could give 
the crown, it was only Judaea that could give the throne. 

By the time the newly proclaimed king arrived back in Palestine, 
the Romays had driven the Parthians from Syria. Antigonus, 
claiming to be both high priest and king, was, however, still in 
eontrol of Jerusalem.14 Herod found that the Roman legate in Ju- 
daea, Silo, was inactive, having been bribed by Antigonus. His first 
task was to relieve the siege of Masada and rescue his relatives.!® 
Realizing that he could not storm Jerusalem without Roman help, 
Herod turned his attention to the guerilla bands in Galilee.1® The 
next year Macheras replaced Silo as legate, but he soon proved as 


Josephus, Antiq. 14.14.5. 

14That Antigonus claimed to be both can be seen from his coins. 
They were inscribed in Greek with his Greek name and the title of 
king; in Hebrew was his Jewish name and the title of high priest. 
Cf. Madden, History of Jewish Coinage, pp. 76-70. 

15Once those in the fortress were at the point of making a dash 
to Petra because there was no water. Luckily at the crucial mo- 
ment a thunder storm filled the cisterns. 

16Herod invented a technique to fight the bandits who took refuge 
in the many caves high in the cliffs. He simply lowered wooden 
boxes filled with soldiers from the top of the cliffs. 
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useless to Herod as his predecessor. Herod now saw clearly that if 
he ever secured Roman assistance to take the kingdom that they had 
given him, he would get it only from Antony. Leaving half hiss 
forces in Judaea under the command of his brother Joseph, Herod 
marched the rest to Samasota where Antony was besieging the city.. 
This unsolicited show of loyalty on the part of Herod so impressed 
Antony, that when the city fell he ordered his entire Roman army 
of eleven legions, 5,000 cavalry, and auxiliaries to aid Herod. 


In the third year after his return to Judaea, the siege of Jeru-- 
salem began. In addition to the Roman troops under the command | 
of Sosius, Herod’s private army of 30,000 was thrown into the bat-- 
tle. Herod chose this occasion to retire to Samaria and marry Mari- - 
amme, the beautiful Hasmonaean to whom he had been engaged for: 
several years.17 The timing of the marriage was politically superb. . 
It enabled Herod to enter Jerusalem, not as a tyrant who had seized | 
it, but as the husband of the Jewish princess who belonged upon the? 
throne. After five months the temple finally fell.18 The Romans, in- - 
furiated by the long battle, began at once to murder and plunder. . 
Herod was able to hold the temple with his own troops, thereby’ 
keeping it from desecration, but he was unable to check the Romani 
soldiers. He pleaded with Sosius to control the legions or he would | 
be left as king only of a desert. When Herod’s eloquence failed, he: 
succeeded by bribing Sosius and buying off every legionnaire. This} 
act of benevolence on Herod’s part was not an indication of mercy. , 
The wealthy supporters of Antigonus were killed and their property ° 
confiscated. To insure that the executed did not attempt to “take! 
it with them,” Herod had their funeral biers searched. Antigonus } 
was captured and mocked by the Romans before he was delivered | 
to Antony. Antony tortured him and finally had him decapitated | 
—the first captured king the Romans so treated.19 


In eleven years Herod had raised himself from obscurity to the: 
throne. By the use of power, politics, and personality he had tri- - 
umphed over men—he was never quite as successful with women. , 
Almost all of the difficulties of his long reign were caused by the: 
women of his court. 


Although Herod was king, he could not, because of his Idumaean 
blood, also be high priest as the Hasmonaeans had been. His old _ 
friend and former high priest, Hyrcanus, was disqualified. It was 
essential that Herod have someone in the office whom he could 
control. Herod’s brother-in-law, as a Hasmonaean, was the logical 
choice. Aristobulus III was, however, both too young and too po- 
litically dangerous. Herod solved the problem by bringing the old 


17Herod was married to a commoner named Doris by whom he had 
one son. He had already sent her away from court. 

18Cf. Dio’s Roman History 49.22. 

Josephus, Antia. 14.16.4; Wars 1.18.3; Dio’s Roman History 
49.22; Plutarch’s Lives, Antony 36. 
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Hyreanus back to court as a figurehead, and importing an obscure 
Babylonian Jew named Ananel as high priest. With this selection 
Herod’s mother-in-law, Alexandra, was highly displeased. It was 
for her son that Herod had journeyed to Rome to secure the crown, 
when he returned wearing it himself. That he passed over her son 
in the selection of high priest only added to the insult. Alexandra 
appealed to Cleopatra to use her influence with Antony to force 
Herod to appoint her son. This Cleopatra was only too willing to 
do. Her desire was to restore her domain to the largest limit of 
the Ptolemy Empire. Herod had the unhappy position, so often 
fatal to others, of standing directly in the path of Cleopatra’s am- 
bitions. 


While waiting for Antony to act, a member of his staff suggested 
to Alexandra that she could win Antony’s favor if she would call 
to his attention her beautiful children. Alexandra unashamedly 
had pictures of Mariamme and Aristobulus drawn, although it was 
contrary to the Jewish faith in that age. The pictures were suc- 
cessful. Since Antony could not very well ask for Herod’s wife, he 
only discreetly requested that the boys be sent to him. Herod made 
excuses to keep the boy away from Antony’s influence. Alexandra, 
however, was involved in another plot with Cleopatra to flee to 
Egypt with the boy. Their scheme was to be carried from the pal- 
ace and the watchful eyes of the guards in coffins. Herod discov- 
ered them in the midst of their escape, but pretended to forgive 
them. 

Herod finally yielded to the pressure. Ananel was deposed and 
his brother-in-law installed as high priest. At his first public 
appearance, on the Feast of Tabernacles, Aristobulus received pop- 
ular acclaim. When Herod heard this, the boy’s fate was sealed. 
Alexandra provided a feast in honor of her son’s pontificate in Jer- 
icho. Herod suggested that his brother-in-law go for a swim in a 
pool, which at the time was being enjoyed by various athletic young 
men on Herod’s staff. At first Aristobulus, unsure of himself, de- 
clined to join them. They reassured him by promising their special 
attention, which they promptly gave by drowning him.2° At the 
funeral of the young high priest Herod’s laments were the loudest, 
but his performance had an unappreciative audience. Alexandra 
and Cleopatra persuaded Antony to call Herod to Laodicea to an- 
swer for the deed. 

Because the situation looked black for him, Herod put his house 
in order. His wife and mother-in-law were left under the protec- 
tion of his uncle Joseph. Herod was extremely jealous of his beau- 
tiful wife. Fearing that she would fall into the hands of Antony if 
he did not return, Herod instructed his uncle to kill Mariamme in 
that event. The meeting with Antony was not nearly as bad as 
Herod had feared. Antony was in no mood to sacrifice a loyal 


20Josephus, Antiq. 15.3.3. 


subject to satisfy the whims of Cleopatra. To appease her, how- 
ever, Antony did make several territorial concessions. If she could 
not have Herod’s life, she would have his land. She received most 
of the coast of Palestine and the rich district of Jericho.?+ 

In his nephew’s absence, Joseph sought to reconcile the strained 
relationship that often existed between Herod and Mariamme. This 
he sought to accomplish by telling her, as proof of Herod’s great 
love, the secret instructions to kill her if Herod did not survive. 
Mariamme hardly saw it in that light. She carefully filed the in- 
formation to use against Herod in some future quarrel. Although 
a rumor circulated in Jerusalem that Herod had been put to death, 
at the height of the excitement he appeared on the scene well and 
happy. 

Herod had only one sister, Salome.22 Her greatest virtue was 
that of loyalty, but so intense was this at times that it became a 
vice. Salome was jealous of Mariamme’s beauty and the obvious 
hold she had on Herod. Mariamme did much to agitate the wound 
and keep it raw. She and her mother were extremely proud and 
haughty. As Hasmonaeans they looked down upon Herod’s Idu- 
maean relations, and they never missed an opportunity to flaunt 
their royal ancestry before Salome. As soon as Herod returned, 
Salome went to him with a true report that Alexandra had at- 


tempted to escape in his absence. She also charged that her hus- - 


band (he was also her uncle) Joseph had committed adultery with 


Mariamme. At first Herod was credulous enough to believe the: 


cahrge, but when his anger passed he began to doubt the report. 
At the very moment of reconciliation Mariamme, who lacked all 
sense of timing, informed Herod she knew of his secret instructions. 
Herod concluded at once that she could only have the information 
if she had been unfaithful. Joseph was put to death without a 
trial, but Herod could not bring himself to harm Mariamme. 


Cleopatra, who had been visiting Antony, stopped in Judaea on. 


her return to Egypt to inspect her new possessions. Herod agreed 
to lease Jericho back from her at a yearly rate. Also he accepted 
the task of collecting similar rents from the Nabataean king. While 
in Jericho Cleopatra made advances to Herod, but Joseph-like he 
resisted her. He was tempted to take her life, but decided against 
it for fear that Antony might not be very appreciative. 

The uneasy alliance between Antony and Octavian was soon 
broken by open warfare. In B.C. 31 Antony was defeated at the 
great naval battle of Actium, and the Roman world passed into 


the hands of Octavian. Herod had desired to assist Antony in the: 
struggle, but was prevented from doing so by Cleopatra. She in-- 


sisted that he keep his agreement and collect the rents due her’ 


“Cf. Strabo, Geography 16.2.41 for a description of Jericho’s im-- 


portance. 
“2A great aunt of the infamous Salome of the New Testament. 
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from the Nabataean king. While Herod was engaged in this task 
Octavian became the master of the world. 


Upon Antony’s defeat Herod found himself in the now familiar, 
although none the less embarrassing, position of having supported 
the wrong side. Realizing that his journey to Rhodes to appear 
before Octavian might be his last trip, he again put his house in 
order. Mariamme was placed in the protection of his friend So- 
haemus, and again secret instructions for her death were given.23 

Herod appeared before Octavian without friends, without an 
army, without a crown; his only hope rested in words. While other 
petty rulers pleaded that they had been forced to fight against Oc- 
tavian, Herod openly boasted of his friendship with Antony. He 
insisted that he would have helped his friend, for that was the pur- 
pose of friends, had not Cleopatra prevented him. His plea was 
for Octavian to consider not whose friend he was, but what a good 
friend he was. If Octavian willed, Herod could be as loyal to him 
as he had been to his enemy. Octavian and his chief minister, 
Marcus Agrippa, were impressed by Herod. With his crown con- 
firmed by the new Emperor, Herod returned to Judaea to busy 
himself in proving his new loyalty. He lent every possible aid to 
Octavian in his campaign in Egypt, and went there personally to 
congratulate him upon his victory. 

Upon his return from Egypt, Herod was surprised to find Mari- 
amme strangely cool toward him. This estrangement lasted for 
nearly a year. One day a violent quarrel broke out between them. 
Salome had been patiently waiting for this opportunity. She had 
bribed Herod’s cup bearer to report to him that Mariamme had 
asked him to administer a love-potion in his drink. Immediately 
Mariamme’s eunuch was seized and tortured. While he knew noth- 
ing of any plot, he did confess that Mariamme’s coolness to Herod 
was related to something she had learned from Sohaemus. Herod 
guessed at once that she had learned of his secret instruction, and 
concluded she had been unfaithful. Untried and unheard, Sohaemus 
was put to death. Mariamme was brought before Herod’s council. 
In the midst of the trial Alexandra, attempting to save her own 
life, bitterly attacked her daughter’s treatment of Herod. Herod’s 
desire in the trial was to imprison his wife. Salome convinced 
Herod that he would only be safe if Mariamme was executed. 

As soon as the execution was over Herod regretted it. Given 
over to deep remorse, he wandered through the palace calling her. 
He instructed his servants to employ her name in conversation as 
if she were still alive. He attempted to divert his mind by feasts, 
drinking bouts, hunting, but all was in vain. In Samaria he fell ill 
and lost all desire to survive, life seemed to ebb away. Alexandra, 
hearing that Herod was on his death-bed, attempted a coup ad etat. 
This was all that was needed to rouse Herod from his lethargy. He 


22Cf. Schurer p. 429. 
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returned to Jerusalem and promptly put his mother-in-law to death. 


With the end of the Roman civil wars the world enjoyed a period 
of peace. During the years from B.C. 25 to B.C. 138 Herod was at 
the height of his power. Although Herod may be known to us to- 
day as “Great” simply through a literary accident, no one can over-— 
look the impression Herod made on his contemporaries.?4 Individ- 
uals who knew character, Julius Caesar, Cassius, Antony, Octavian, 
Agrippa, and who were not easily turned aside by flattery saw in 
Herod a man of unusual ability. Even Cleopatra knew he was a 
man both to be feared and admired. 


Perhaps the greatest testimony of Herod’s political astuteness 
was his long life. In the levantine world a strict law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest was in operation, and mere longevity was a mark 
of greatness. He ruled for thirty-seven years in the turbulent times 
of the Roman civil wars and always escaped the webs of political 
intrigue. He ruled a territory that was not much inferior to the 
Hasmonaean dynasty at the height of its power. What he won by 
his political gift, he kept by his equally astute military ability. His 
army was of such a caliber that when his kingdom was dissolved it 
was absorbed directly into the imperial army. The country was 
controlled by ten fortresses scattered throughout the land, and so 
situated that they could signal to one another. When he was over 
sixty he was still leading his forces in the field. 


Although he was not a Jew by birth, Herod was careful about the 
religious feelings of his subjects. Those who wished to marry into 
his family were required to accept the Jewish faith. Apparently he 
kept the dietary laws.25 In all of his building in Judaea he used no 
decorations that the Jews would consider as a violation of the sec- 
ond commandment. In his theater in Jerusalem he used trophies 
from his wars as decorations. The Jews suspected that Herod had 
images inside these trophies to support them. After listening pa- 
tiently to their complaint, Herod had a workman dismantle one. All 


it contained was two sticks bound together, and Herod enjoyed a 
laugh at their expense.2é 


At heart, however, Herod was more of a Greek than a Jew. He 
was in complete sympathy with the empire’s desire for hellenization. 
His zeal to spread Greek culture was not appreciated by the Jews 
of Palestine, but he found support in the Jews of the Dispersion. 
He was a strong champion of their rights and gave himself in both 
time and personal wealth to the betterment of Jewish-Gentile re- 
lations. Outside of Judaea Herod was lavish in his encouragement 


24The title “Great” is used by Josephus (Antiq. 18.5.4) in a con- 
text containing other Herods. 
Augustus, on hearing that Herod had executed his sons, is re- 


ported to have said “It’s better to be Herod’s pi : 
son (hyion).” er to be Herod’s pig (hyn) than his 


*6Josephus, Antiq. 15.8.1-2. 
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of the Emperor cult. He even allowed statues of himself to be 
erected, and frequently made sacrifices to pagan gods. 


Herod was outstanding as a builder and philanthropist. He was 
responsible for building several new cities in Judaea, as well as re- 
building some old ones. His activity outside of Judaea was even 
more vigorous. He rebuilt the city of Samaria, naming it Sebaste 
after Augustus (Octavian). At the little place of Strato’s Tower on 
the Sea he created an artificial harbor and built the city of Caesarea. 
There was hardly a major city in the ancient world that did not 
receive some gift from Herod. Damascus, Tripoli, Tyre, Antioch, 
Athens, and Rome all experienced his generosity. Smaller towns 
received presents that ranged from new walls to water systems. Al- 
most all of the public buildings at Neopolis, the city Augustus 
founded near the scene of the battle of Actium, were erected by 
Herod. Even the Olympian games received an endowment when they 
were about to cease because of financial difficulties, for which 
Herod was made a director.27 

Herod is perhaps best known for his construction of the Jewish 
temple in Jerusalem. The Jews were suspicious when he announced 
his intentions, fearing that he would pull down the old building and 
never erect the new temple. To satisfy their fears he assembled all 
of the materials in Jerusalem before work was started on the old 
Temple. To keep the temple from being desecrated he trained 1,000 
priests as masons.28 The actual work began in B.C. 19 and one and 
a half years later the temple proper was finished. The construction 
of the various courts required eight more years. The final touches 
were not given until A.D. 64, just before it was destroyed. The 
Mishnah and Talmud sing the praises of the temple, but they are 
strangely silent as to its builder.?9 

History does not clearly relate where Herod got the funds for his 
world wide program. The taxes he raised from the people were not 
especially high. Three times in his reign he remitted a portion of 
these, and once during a drought put the entire country on relief 
from his own private funds. The largest part of his wealth came 
from business enterprises. He had land holdings in Jericho, owned 
half the copper mines on Cyprus, and had interests in the Arabian 
trade. When he died his treasury was full.°° 

Had Herod not lived the last decade of his life, he probably would 
have enjoyed a better position in history. His last years are al- 
most given over completely to family quarrels. After Mariamme’s 
death, Herod abundantly consoled himself by taking a total of eight 


27Tbid., 16.5.8. 
287Thid., 15.11.5-6. : 
29Herod is mentioned twice in the Mishnah (Sachabbath 24.3 and 


Chullin 12.1), both times in connection with his breeding of pigeons. 

30Cf, F. M. Abel, Histoire De La Palestine Vol. I (Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre, 1952) p. 381 f for a discussion of Herod’s financial re- 
sources. 
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other wives. When Mariamme’s sons, Alexander and Aristobulus, , 
returned from their educational stay in Rome trouble began. They; 
inherited not only their mother’s good looks, but also her haughty 
spirit. Salome could easily twist what they said and use it againstt 
them with Herod. Having been repeatedly warned by her, Herod! 
finally called back to court his first wife, Doris, and her child Anti- - 
pater to act as a counter-balance against the Hasmonaeans. Alex- - 
ander and Aristobulus were involved in first one plot and then an-- 
other against Herod. Twice they were reconciled to their father,, 
but each time it was of short duration. When discovered in an ad-- 
ditional scheme, they were tried, and with the Emperor’s permission, , 
put to death. They were executed in Samaria, the scene many years} 
before of Herod’s marriage to their mother. 


Antipater was now without a rival at the court, but he grew im-- 
patient with his father’s long life. Although he was in his sixties, , 
Herod began to dye his hair black. If his father would not face the» 
fact that he was growing old, Antipater decided to hasten his death. . 
He and Herod’s brother Pheroras plotted to poison him. Once again} 
it was Salome who warned Herod. Judaea suddenly became too) 
dangerous for Antipater, and he retired for a visit in Rome. When 
Herod discovered proof that his son was seeking to take his life, , 
he sent fatherly letters to Antipater in Rome as if nothing had hap-- 
pened, pleading with him to return. Once the boy was back in: 
Judaea he was seized, tried and condemned. In the midst of these: 
attempts to usurp the throne, Herod received a report that the “King ' 
of the Jews” had been born in Bethlehem. He ordered the male: 
infants in that vicinity to be put to death. 


Herod had bren suffering for some time from a terrible disease.*1 
The pain was finally beyond his power of endurance. One day he : 
attempted to kill himself with a fruit knife, but was dicovered just | 
in time. Antipater, awaiting his execution, heard the excitement 
in his prison cell. Thinking that his father had died, he pleaded 
with his guard to release him. Unfortunately for Antipater, Herod 
was still alive. One of his last acts was to order his son’s execu- 
tion. Five days later at the age of seventy Herod died. For several 
days members of the leading Jewish families had been held prisonrs 
in the arena at Jevicho. To insure a great lamentation, Herod wanted 
them slain at the moment of his death, but Salome ordered them 
released. With wealth and pomp he was buried in the fortress of 
Herodium, which he had erected on the spot where he had defeated 
the Parthians so many years before. His final resting place was in 
its lofty tower, where in death, as so much in life, he was alone. 

In his life Herod was continually pulled by opposite forces. He 
was torn between a deep family loyalty and an equally deep ambi- 


“Josenhus, Wars. 1.33.5; Cf. Steward Perowne, The Life and 


Times of Herod the Great (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1956) 
p. 185 for a diagnosis. 
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tion. He was divided between the Greek world which he loved, and 
the Jewish world in which he lived. Almost all the smallness in his 
life can be attributed to these tensions. All of his greatness is in 
spite of them.®2 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The New Testament Background: Selected Documents. Edited by 
C. K. Barrett. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1957. Pp. 
xxiv + 276. $3.50. 

One of the most fascinating areas of historical study is the Greco- 


Roman world into which Christianity made its entrance. As one 
examines the political background of the Roman Empire, the cul- 
tural background of Hellenism, and the religious background of 
Judaism, much in the New Testament takes on new life, reality, 
and meaning. 

Although an individual can learn all he needs to know of God’s 
will from the Bible alone, he finds the significance and relevance 
of the Bible as an inspired book greatly enhanced when it is placed 
against the life-situation in which it was produced. If the Bibie 
had been written in a vacuum, it would still be in one as far as 
relevance to men is concerned. Just as the Scriptures were not an 
abstract work when written, so their timeless message is intensely 
practical in our time. We can apply the Biblical message better 
to our own day the better we know its application to the problems 
of its day. The serious student of the New Testament will not be 
satisfied without learning all he can of the light which other sources 
east on the type of world in which it was written. The over-all 
message is not affected by the background, but the specific import 
of many passages is. 

Dr. Barrett of the University of Durham has rendered a genuine 
service and filled a significant gap by bringing together a selection 
of passages from original documents which describe the world of 
the New Testament. The political situation, the social and economic 
environment, and the religious thinking of the time are all richly 
illustrated by this excellent selection of source materials. 

In Bible and history courses one hears much of papyri and inscrip- 
tions, of philosophers and emperors, of Rabbis and apocalyptists, 
but the average university undergraduate and even seminary stu- 
dent knows little about them and even less about the actual source 
material upon which our knowledge is based. Few beyond special- 
ists have read the Hermetica or the Talmud. Even graduate stu- 
dents will read little of these, so all can be grateful for an opportu- 
nity to sample the relevant works of ancient literature, many of 
which are not readily accessible. Most students are content with a 
second-hand scholarship; but wherever possible a first-hand ac- 


32In addition to the above named works, A. H. M. Jones, The Her- 
ods of Judaea (Oxford: At the University Press, 1938) should be 
mentioned as most helpful for an appraisal of Herod the Great. 
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quaintance is desirable, and this book provides the opportunity. 


Dr. Barrett states the purpose of the book: “I hope it may prove 
useful not only to undergraduates reading Theology, who were in 
my mind at the beginning, but to many other classes of readers also,) 
and especially to those who in church or school, teach the New Testa- 
ment.” Certainly the teacher of New Testament backgrounds will 
be grateful for the opportunity this book affords of introducing stu- 
dents to an understanding of life and thought in the New Testament 
world. For, in addition to sampling the source materials and point- 
ing out their contacts with the New Testament, Dr. Barrett has 
tried to give in sketch form a fairly complete introduction to the 
whole area. Thus few parallels to specific passages of Scripture,: 
usually available in the better commentaries, are included. It is the 
over-all setting which the editor has in mind. 


The scope and value of the book may be seen by noting the chap- 
ter titles and a few of the selections. Chapter 1 concerns “The 
Roman Empire” and by selections from the Roman historians, espe- 
cially Tacitus and Suetonius, highlights the reigns of the emperorss 
from Augustus, when Jesus was born, to Domitian, when the Rey-- 
elation was written. Chapter 2 on “The Papyri” quotes Pliny’s de-- 
scription of how this common writing material in New Testamentt 
times was prepared, letters illustrating the form and style of letter-- 
writing, and papyrus documents describing religious, social, and| 
economic conditions. Chapter 3 on the “Inscriptions” reminds us of ' 
the great increase to knowledge provided by archaeologists. Sig- - 
nificant here is the inclusion of the text of the Gallio Inscription | 
from Delphi which permits a fairly definite dating of Paul’s stay' 
in Corinth on the Second Missionary Journey. Selections from ‘The 
Philosophers” in chapter 4 show the teachings of representative 
Stoics and Epicureans in late Hellenistic times. Chapter 5 intro- 
duces the reader to the strange world of “The Hermetic Literature.” 
Significant passages from our limited knowledge of “Mystery Re- 
ligions” are included in chapter 6. 

“Jewish history” from the Maccabean Revolt to the Revolt of A. 
D. 132-135 is documented in Chapter 7 from Josephus and other 
sources. Chapter 8, sampling the source material of ‘Rabbinic 
Literature and Rabbinic Judaism,” is the longest. Although most 
of this material was not written down until post-New Testament 
times, much of it contains thoughts current at the time of Jesus. 
Chapters 9 and 10 introduce the life and activities of “Philo” and 
“Josephus” respectively, the two most prolific Jewish writers of the 
first century. Chapter 11, “The Septuagint,” quotes Philo and the 
Epistle of Aristeas on the traditional origin of the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament and illustrates some of the thought of 
Hellenistic Judaism by selections from the Apocrypha. Chapter 12 
on “Apocalyptic” quotes from I Enoch, IV Ezra, II Baruch, the As- 
sumption of Moses, the Sibylline Oracles, and the Psalms of Solo- 
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mon to show the style of an Apocalypse and some of the ideas in 
regard to the Judgment, the Kingdom of God, the Son of Man, and 
the Messiah current in Judaism contemporary with early Christian- 
ity. An Appendix on “Jewish Sectarian Documents” gives selec- 
tions from the Zadokite Fragments and the Manual of Discipline, 
works that are getting increased study as examination of the scrolls 
from the Dead Sea continues apace. 


Over sixty per cent of the book is concerned with the Jewish 
background, and it is appropriate that the selections should be 
weighted on the Jewish side. Scholarship is steadily coming around 
to the realization that the real background of New Testament doc- 
trine is to be found in the Old Testament and Inter-testamental Ju- 
daism, and only secondarily in Greek thought. However, in dealing 
with Jewish material several sources are quoted which are readily 
available, and it might be desired that more attention be given to 
those sources not so accessible. But there is a certain gain from 
the completeness of perspective provided. 


In interpreting the relevance of the documents certain of the ed- 
itor’s presuppositions were bound to appear—e.g. the date of Daniel, 
p. 228. These, however, are few and easily spotted, and they do not 
detract from the contribution of the book. 

Each section of the book is given a brief introduction, and each 
selection with its reference is provided with copious notes. The value 
of the work is thereby greatly enhanced. These notes not only ex- 
plain the significance of the passage but also contain additional 
background information. Usefulness is assured by the complete 
index—both of references and subjects. Although the information 
may be learned from the list of acknowledgements arranged accord- 
ing to publishers, this reader would have liked some notation with 
each passage giving the translation employed. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the introductory 
section on “The Sources.” Here recommended reading in the avail- 
able collections of original sources from which the selections in each 
chapter are drawn sends the student to the complete body of ma- 
terial available in English. Thus a full self-study program in the 
subject is opened up. Dr. Barrett’s book may yield its greatest 
benefit by whetting the appetite of those who pick it up to follow its 
leads to the large collections. 

The reader with this single book may not know the contents of 
all the literature, but he will know what the literature is and will 
be able to follow intelligently discussions in the field. But it must 
be kept in mind that the book is what its title says, and in the 
nature of the case it is highly selective. Different people will wish 
that different items had been included. Such is inevitable and does 
not destroy the debt of gratitude owed to Dr. Barrett. Since an 
introduction to “The New Testament Background” is all that has 
been achieved, the reading of the book should be followed by further 
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study. And indeed this reviewer has a feeling that a certain amount 
of general historical knowledge is a prerequisite to getting the 
book’s full value. It can be most effectively used in the context of 
a class studying the subject and in which this book serves to illus- 
trate the broader field. 

Everett Ferguson. 


The Book of Acts in History. By Henry J. Cadbury. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955. 170 pp. $2.75. 

This latest book from the study of Henry J. Cadbury represents 
the Lowell Lectures for 1953 at Boston. Some of the material was 
used previously for the Aytoun Lectures at the Selly Oak Colleges, , 
England, and the Carew Lectures at Hartford Seminary, and some : 
of it afterwards for the Jackson Lectures at the Perkins School of ' 
Theology of Southern Methodist University at Dallas. Dr. Cadbury ° 
is a noted New Testament scholar who has devoted himself particu- - 
larly to the study of Luke-Acts. He has recently retired as profes- - 
sor at the Harvard Divinity School, which he served twenty years. . 
He is affiliated with the Society of Friends. 


Within the pages of this book Dr. Cadbury presents an abundance } 
of background material for the Book of Acts. His purpose, as he: 
states in the Preface, is “to establish not so much the accuracy of ' 
the book as the realism of the scenes and customs and mentality ° 
which it reflects.’”’ Indeed, he doubts the accuracy of the book in: 
certain respects, viz., “the author interprets natural events supernat- - 
urally and recites speeches which were never exactly so delivered” (p. . 
4). Essentially, however, he believes that the author of the Book : 
of Acts deals with fact and reality, and that the material here as- - 
sembled can be cited apologetically in this respect. While he ad- 
mits that the place of the Book of Acts in history cannot be sep- 
arated from the history which it relates, it is with the former sub- - 
ject that he is primarily concerned. He attempts to enable us to | 
“walk where he [Paul] walked, see and feel as he did and become : 
increasingly at home in the apostolic age and world” (p. v.). 

To accomplish his purpose Dr. Cadbury has divided the back- - 
ground material into five basic cultural strands: oriental, Greek, , 
Roman, Jewish, and Christian. His final chapter deals with the: 
subsequent history of the Book of Acts. The sources from which | 
his illustrative material comes are varied: contemporary writers, , 
especially the Apostle Paul and the Jewish historian, Josephus; the» 
Greek papyri; inscriptions and coins. Further study of the ma-- 
terial cited is facilitated by the valuable footnotes (a total of 244) | 
at the end of each chapter. Although the author describes these: 
as “somewhat sporadic and not exhaustive,” they nevertheless sup-- 


ply an extensive list of sources, both primary and secondary (no: 
bibliography as such is included). 


The Book of Acts in History recognizes the oriental culture as an 
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important environment of the Book of Acts. “Scratch beneath the 
skin of the other cultures and you will find the Oriental still there” 
(p. 28). Attention is called especially to Philip and the Ethiopian 
eunuch, Paul’s escape from Damascus and the ethnarch of Aretas, 
Paul and the Lycaonian-speaking inhabitants of Lystra, and Paul’s 
shipwreck experiences with the barbarians of Malta. 

The chapter on Greek environment deals particularly with the 
language of the Book of Acts. Dr. Cadbury warns against an ex- 
cessive interest in the occurrence or non-occurrence of New Testa- 
ment words in other writings. The likenesses between Luke and 
the author of Second Maccabees he ascribes to “mere chance, added 
to a general similarity of date and style” (p. 36). He also warns 
against special significance given to the hapax legomena, the unique 
words in the Book of Acts. “Discoveries are regularly reducing 
their number; ‘what remain unparalleled are also what Deissmann 
calls a ‘statistical accident’” (p. 36). Greek literature, officials, phi- 
losophy, religion, and the cities of Corinth and Athens in Greece are 
also discussed in relationship with accounts in the Book of Acts. 
In conclusion Dr. Cadbury finds that, “his work shows a genuine 
familiarity with some contemporary Greek localities in which his 
story is placed while his language shows in its adaptation of style to 
Greek idiom of his time that he was a man of some cultivation, at 
home in the speech of the current Greek and not to be reckoned a 
mere barbarian” (p. 538). 

The Roman environment is described as the most universal, though 
in some ways the most superficial. Two particular aspects of Ro- 
man environment are discussed: Roman roads and Roman citizen- 
ship. The latter topic centers around a discussion of Paul’s Roman 
citizenship. Particular attention is given to Roman names. 


The Jewish environment in the Book of Acts is shown to be most 
valuable in relation to the Diaspora Jews. Dr. Cadbury calls at- 
tention to the relationship and conflicts between Jews and Chris- 
tians, and also between Gentiles and worshippers of Yahweh, both 
Jews and Christians. 

The Christian environment of the Book of Acts is termed the 
“innermost circle.’ And yet it is here that background material ‘s 
the most deficient. “If we turn to non-Christian sources for ref- 
erences to early Christianity we shall be largely disappointed” (p. 
110). Dr. Cadbury cites the catacombs of Rome as the earliest 
archaeological evidence for Christianity, though he also warns of 
the tendency to date some items too early. The excavations at 
Pompeii might be valuable, but thus far none of the evidence there 
is specifically Christian. Egyptian papyri relate to a Christianity 
of a date later than that of the Book of Acts. And the oldest papy- 
rus of Christian scripture, a few verses of the Gospel of John, is 
dated in the first half of the second century. There is an absence 
of contemporary explicit reference to Christianity in the apostolie 
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age, but Dr. Cadbury does not interpret this to mean that Christian- 
ity, therefore, did not exist. He goes further to suggest four pos- 
sible “echoes” of Christianity from non-Christian sources: a sen- 
tence in Suetonius’ life of Claudius, a letter from Claudius to Alex- 
andria, an inscription from Nazareth, and some burial urns around 
Jerusalem (pp. 115-119). 


The final chapter, Subsequent History, involves various prob- 
lems concerning the writing of the Book of Acts and its history 
until its emergence in the canon. The identity of the author, the 
date of the book and the place of writing are subordinated to the 
more important questions of what was written, how and why. The 
author stresses the importance of viewing the Gospel of Luke and 
the Book of Acts as a unit, Ad Theophilum, Books I and II. Dr. Cad- 
bury notes that the history of this book is obscure in its earliest 
days, until the first real historical evidence is found in Irenaeus, 
Tertullian and Origen. 


The Book of Acts in History is written in the tradition of modern 
critical scholarship. As previously mentioned, supernatural inci- » 
dents are viewed as the author’s interpretations of natural events, , 
and the speeches of Peter, James, and Paul are credited to the: 
author (p. 129). Dr. Cadbury lists a helpful summary of “new ’ 
theories” which cover the Pauline corpus (p. 126); among these is} 
the denial of the Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. The: 
authenticity of the epistles of Peter and James is likewise denied | 
(p. 129). Form criticism is generally accepted as indicated by ref- - 
erence to Hebrew and Assyrian folk tales lying behind the Greek: 
Genesis (p. 28). 


On the other hand Dr. Cadbury warns his readers of certain: 
other tendencies and conclusions which arise from critical New’ 
Testament studies. Thus he denies the belief that Jesus of Naz-- 
areth was a mere myth (p. 114); he refuses to view Christianity as3 
another oriental mystery religion (p. 28); he warns of the over- 
emphasis of arguments from language; and he advises that two) 
Biblical accounts of the same subject need not be necessarily con- 
tradictory—they may be supplementary (p. 124). 


The Book of Acts in History will prove to be a valuable tool for: 
the student of the New Testament. The combination of illuminat- 
ing material with a free and interesting style assembled in a useful 
and workable outline assures the reader of time well-spent in the: 
study of this book. Dr. Cadbury has accomplished his purpose of 
providing the vicarious thrill of returning to the apostolic age—to’ 


walk, to see, to become at home in the age of Christianity’s begin- 
ning. 


Roy Bowen Ward 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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